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When  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California  (FCL)  was 

founded  50  years  ago,  America  was  going  through  one  of  its  periodic 
bouts  of  political  paranoia  (not  unlike  our  current  obsession  with  terrorism).  As 
former  FCL  lobbyist  Joe  Gunterman  observed: 

FCL  was  organized  at  a time  when  fear  of  Communism,  fueled  by  fright- 
ening accusations  by  US  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  made  the  public  and  leg- 
islators highly  suspicious  of  anyone  who  argued  for  freedom  of  speech, 
against  oaths  made  to  test  loyalty,  and  for  the  right  to  a fair  trial.  Yet  these 
were  the  issues  on  which  the  early  representatives  of  the  FCL  spoke  out  in 
legislative  offices  and  at  legislative  hearings  (quoted  in  Western  Quaker 
Reader,  p.  146). 

Just  as  FCL  was  the  voice  of  reason  in  the  1950s,  it  is  interjecting  some  ra- 
tionality into  the  current  preoccupation  with  terrorism.  According  to  Steve  Birdie- 
bough’s  report,  FCL  has  initiated  a discussion  focusing  on  ways  that  local  police, 
fire,  and  medical  personnel  can  reduce  recruitment  of  people  into  political  vio- 
lence. 

Since  its  inception,  FCL  has  taken  a principled,  and  at  times  prophetic,  stand 
in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  violence,  including  the  state-sanctioned  terrorism 
known  as  war.  In  1954,  anticipating  the  Vietnam  War  by  more  than  a decade,  FCL 
helped  to  organize  radio  spots  on  station  KLX  in  the  San  Francisco  (CA)  Bay  area 
urging  people  to  write  to  governmental  officials  expressing  opposition  to  military 
intervention  in  Indo-China.  Since  the  1960s  FCL  has  consistently  challenged  the 
military  industrial  complex — hardly  a popular  position  to  take  in  California,  one  of 
the  centers  of  the  “defense”  industry. 

For  five  decades,  FCL  has  championed  civil  liberties,  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  mental  patients,  and  adult  education  in  jails.  It  has  opposed  capital  punishment 
and  the  “penal  industrial  complex.” 

FCL  is  more  than  a lobbying  organization,  however,  as  I learned  when  I led  a 
field  trip  to  FCL  with  a group  of  teenagers  and  college  students  a few  years  ago 
(see  FB,  Nov.  ’99,  p.  10).  FCL  also  performs  an  educational  function  by  training 
interns  and  future  lobbyists.  During  the  course  of  our  field  trip,  we  met  with  a re- 
markable group  of  young  lobbyists  and  legislative  aides  who  had  their  start  with 
FCL.  Some  current  interns  are  represented  in  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

Five  years  ago  the  Friends  Committee  on  Washington  State  Public  Policy 
(FCWPP)  began  to  render  similar  service  in  that  state. 

Along  with  these  corporate  voices  of  the  Quaker  conscience,  individuals  such 
as  Peg  Morton  and  Russ  Jorgensen  have  “spoken  Truth  to  power.”  These  Spirit- 
led  individuals  have  let  themselves  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  to  testify  to 
their  beliefs.  For  their  faith  and  courage,  and  for  the  Light  they  embody,  we  are 
truly  grateful,  especially  during  these  dark  times. 
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Quaker  Lobbyists 
in  California 
and  Beyond 

* Steve  Birdlebough  (in  suit)  with  AFSC  youth  field  trip  (see  FB,  Nov.  ’99.  p.  10) 


by  Steve  Birdlebough 

Legislative  Advocate, 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation 

For  the  past  five  years  I have 
worked  with  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  of 
California  (FCL)  to  bring 
Quaker  insights  on  Peace,  Equality, 
and  Community  into  state  policy  dis- 
cussions. FCL  lobbyists  in  California 
have  been  active  since  1952,  repre- 
senting California’s  longest  running 
cause  lobby.  Friends  have  done  simi- 
lar work  in  several  other  states,  includ- 
ing Washington,  Maine,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky.  Much  of  this  activity  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
Because  of  the  many  links  between 
state  and  federal  policy,  and  because 
national  leaders  often  move  up  from 
their  experience  at  the  state  level, 
Quaker  advocacy  in  the  state  Capitols 
can  be  very  important. 

For  example,  local  responses  to 
terrorist  incidents  are  receiving  a great 
deal  of  attention  from  California  legis- 
lators, but  few  people  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  ways  that  local 
police,  fire,  and  medical  personnel  can 
prevent  recruitment  of  people  into  po- 
litical violence.  FCL  is  initiating  a dis- 
cussion of  this  important  issue,  to  urge 
that  training  programs  focus  on  reduc- 
ing the  conditions  that  foster  recruit- 
ment into  political  violence,  as  well  as 
teaching  ways  to  respond  to  it  after  the 
fact. 

Friends’  values  can  have  an  im- 
pact in  the  numerous  “teachable  mo- 
ments” that  occur  during  the  progress 


of  bills  through  the  Legislature.  Here 
are  a few  examples. 

Retribution  for  murder? 

Friends  have  long  opposed  capital 
punishment,  but  most  lawmakers 
claim  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  victims 
when  they  are  enacting  penalties.  En- 
ter the  members  of  Murder  Victims 
Families  for  Reconciliation,  who  have 
suffered  the  pain  of  lethal  violence. 
These  people  have  the  courage  to  as- 
sert that  they  do  not  want  their  loss  to 
be  the  reason  for  another  death. 

The  first  time  FCL  arranged  for  a 
family  member  of  a murder  victim  to 
testify  about  her  experience,  some  leg- 
islators found  it  hard  to  understand. 
They  simply  couldn’t  believe  that  the 
grandmother  of  a child  who  had  been 
kidnapped  and  killed  by  the  deacon  of 
a church  was  satisfied  to  see  the  mur- 
derer spend  his  remaining  days  in 
prison.  As  more  family  members  came 
forward  to  share  similar  views  on 
other  legislative  proposals,  the  myth 
of  retribution  began  to  falter.  Most 
recently,  Nick  and  Amanda  Wilcox,  of 
Grass  Valley  (CA)  Meeting,  have  told 
the  story  of  their  daughter  Laura,  who 
was  murdered  along  with  two  other 
people  in  Nevada  City,  CA.  Their 
message,  that  Laura  would  not  have 
wanted  the  execution  of  the  man  who 
killed  her,  found  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  numerous  people  in  California’s 
Capitol. 

After-school  youth  programs 

Young  people  need  to  be  engaged 
in  safe  and  productive  activities  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  hours.  Several  years 


ago,  FCL  became  aware  of  efforts  to 
break  down  the  bureaucratic  barriers 
that  banished  many  young  people 
from  their  school  yards  when  classes 
ended.  Concerns  over  liability,  vandal- 
ism, costs  of  supervising  activities, 
and  the  use  of  classroom  space  when 
teachers  are  not  present,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  overshadow  the  needs  of 
youth  for  safe,  familiar,  community 
centers.  FCL  discovered  that  a few 
communities  had  overcome  the  barri- 
ers, and  described  them  for  lawmak- 
ers. Many  other  groups,  including 
Fight  Crime— Invest  in  Kids,  were 
making  similar  discoveries,  and  pres- 
sure for  state  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams began  to  bear  fruit. 

This  year  Becky  Newman,  of  Or- 
ange Grove  Meeting  (Pasadena,  CA), 
and  a consultant  for  after-school  pro- 
grams, came  to  Sacramento  to  discuss 
the  issue  with  advocates  for  children 
at  a forum  co-sponsored  by  FCL.  She 
described  the  ways  that  community 
groups  can  work  to  establish  effective 
youth  programs  to  serve  all  parts  of 
the  community. 

Peaceful  schools 

Entire  schools  can  be  taught  ways 
of  dealing  with  conflict  creatively. 
This  was  first  brought  to  FCL’s  atten- 
tion by  Linda  Dunn,  of  Inland  Valley 
Friends  Meeting,  who  directs  a 
school-based  violence  prevention  pro- 
gram. Students  and  teachers  in  this 
program  learn  to  give  up  putdowns,  to 
give  praise  to  one  another,  to  notice 
hurts  and  mend  them,  and  to  find  a 
wise  person  when  there  is  a problem. 

Such  programs  serve  as  tangible 
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examples  for  legislators  who  want  to 
find  out  about  the  ways  that  social 
learning  can  have  an  important  benefi- 
cial effect  on  violence.  FCL  highlights 
these  programs  to  give  legislators  a 
perspective  that  will  lead  to  support  of 
productive  peace-building  activities  for 
youth.  Knowledge  of  such  practical 
efforts  becomes  especially  important 
when  policy  makers  must  respond  to 
school  shootings,  and  other  such  inci- 
dents. 

Violence  prevention 

The  Alternatives  to  Violence  Proj- 
ect (A VP)  was  created  by  Quakers  and 
inmates  at  New  York’s  Sing  Sing 
Prison  over  20  years  ago,  and  eventu- 
ally found  its  way  into  several  Califor- 
nia communities  and  prisons.  It  ex- 
poses people  to  a series  of  intense 
three-day  workshops  that  offer  insights 
into  the  transforming  power  of  non- 
violence. Although  many  prison  ad- 
ministrators value  the  workshops 
greatly,  changes  in  prison  staffing  and 
AVP  volunteer  leadership  have  caused 
the  program  to  limp  along.  FCL  has 
used  several  strategies  over  the  last 
five  years  to  encourage  more  use  of  the 
AVP  programs.  Corrections  officials 
have  been  briefed  on  efforts  to  estab- 
lish programs  in  particular  institutions. 
Information  and  materials  have  been 


provided  to  people  who  showed  an 
interest  in  the  program,  and  profes- 
sional staff  members  have  been  en- 
couraged to  use  the  workshops. 

Several  members  of  the  Friends 
Outside  national  organization  learned 
to  lead  the  workshops,  and  began  to 
use  a staff-directed  version  called 
Creative  Conflict  Resolution.  They 
claim  remarkable  success  for  these 
workshops  in  California  prisons  which 
had  been  plagued  with  gang  violence, 
including  Centinela  and  Pelican  Bay. 
An  evaluation  of  the  program  con- 
ducted by  Edward  Hoppe,  Chief  Psy- 
chologist at  Deuel  Vocational  Insti- 
tute, showed  a measurable  improve- 
ment in  attitudes  toward  non-violence 
for  35%  to  45%  of  inmates  who  com- 
plete the  workshop  experience.  FGL 
has  apprised  legislative  staff  members 
of  this  study,  and  it  could  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  the  way  they 
think  about  prisons. 

Cause  lobbying  is  unique 

Most  lobbyists  represent  special 
interests,  such  as  automobile  dealers, 
teachers,  water  districts,  cities,  drug- 
program  administrators,  or  hospitals. 
These  interest  groups  make  campaign 
contnbutions  that  attract  the  attention 
of  legislators,  but  FCL  finds  lawmak- 
ers grateful  for  advocates  who  honor 


William  Penn’s  observation  that  “ True 
Godliness  [doesn’t]  turn  men  out  of 
the  world,  but  enables  them  to  live 
better  in  it,  and  excites  their  endeav- 
ors to  mend  it...” 

Fnends  are  often  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, unhampered  by  dogma,  and  ac- 
customed to  speaking  from  their  expe- 
rience. In  recent  decades,  many  Quak- 
ers have  been  in  teaching  and  service 
professions,  where  they  are  sensitized 
to  social  problems.  This  makes  them 
excellent  witnesses  and  correspon- 
dents for  matters  of  public  policy. 
FCL  and  similar  Quaker  lobby  groups 
can  alert  them  to  the  right  times  and 
places  to  make  their  experiences 
known. 

Dozens  of  other  public  interest 
groups  have  followed  in  FCL’s  foot 
steps,  and  opened  lobbying  offices  in 
Sacramento,  where  we  often  work  to- 
gether on  issues.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Common  Cause, 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
Council  of  Churches,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Lutheran  Office  of 
Public  Policy,  and  Western  Center  on 
Law  and  Poverty  represent  just  a few 
of  the  California  organizations  which 
share  many  concerns  with  Quakers. 
FCL  is  looking  forward  to  being  an 
effective  partner  with  these  organiza- 
tions for  years  to  come.  □ 


FCL  Video 
Notes  v 

by  Ira  Saletan 

Development  & 

Outreach  Coordinator 

As  Friends  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation of  California  (FCL)  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  its  golden  anniver- 
sary in  the  golden  state  this  year,  we 
established  a Development  and  Out- 
reach Committee.  The  aim  of  this 
committee  is  to  inform  more  Califor- 
nians about  the  good  and  important 
work  of  this  organization,  and  to  gen- 
erate the  participation  and  financial 


support  needed  to  sustain  and  expand 
FCL  activities. 

The  idea  of  putting  together  an 
audio-visual  presentation  about  FCL 
had  been  discussed  for  some  time. 
Late  last  year,  Carole  Lutness,  a mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  FCL  repre- 
sentative from  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
in  Pasadena,  decided  it  was  time  for 
action.  Carole  stepped  forward  and 
volunteered  to  produce  such  a video. 

A 22-minute  edited  edition  of  the 
video  was  shown  for  the  first  time  at 
the  50th  anniversary  dinner  on  May  30, 
2002,  in  Sacramento.  The  audience 
responded  very  positively.  It  is  a work 
in  progress,  and  will  continue  to  de- 
velop under  Carole’s  guiding  hand 
with  assistance  from  others. 


“My  hope  and  dream,”  says 
Carole,  “is  that  after  people  see  the 
video  they  will  understand  more  com- 
pletely what  FCL  does,  and  be  in- 
spired to  recommit  themselves  to  sup- 
port it  for  another  50  years.  Thanks  to 
everyone  who  took  a chance  on  me 
and  gave  this  project  such  great  sup- 
port.” FCL  thanks  Carole  and  her  hus- 
band Dave  for  their  significant  contri- 
butions that  have  made  this  project 
possible. 

We  also  thank  all  the  others  who 
have  contributed  to  the  video.  Over  80 
interviews  were  conducted  in  northern 
and  southern  California  with  individu- 
als who  have  been  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  FCL.  They  included 
FCL  supporters  across  the  state,  pres- 
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ent  and  former  FCL  legislative  advo- 
cates and  staff,  state  legislators,  and 
interns  and  former  interns.  After  two 
weeks  of  intensive  filming  in  March 
and  early  April,  2002,  we  ended  up 
with  over  30  hours  of  tape. 

The  video  will  be  used  in  presen- 
tations with  audiences  including 
Friends  Meetings  and  in  other  settings, 
beginning  this  summer.  The  Develop- 
ment and  Outreach  Committee  is  coor- 


dinating this  process.  FCL  outreach 
speakers’  training  begins  soon.  If  you 
are  interested  in  participating  as  a 
speaker  or  in  other  ways,  please  con- 
tact Ira  Saletan,  development  and  out- 
reach committee  clerk  Chris  Mohr,  or 
another  committee  member  (see  ad- 
dress at  end  of  article). 

Taken  together,  the  interviews 
represent  a valuable  piece  of  oral  his- 
tory, which  looks  forward  into  FCL’s 


future  as  well  as  back  into  its  past. 

Those  who  would  like  to  view 
the  full  and  uncut  interviews  and 
other  material  filmed  for  the  video 
production  are  welcome  to  do  so  by 
making  arrangements  through  the 
FCL  office  at  926  J St  #707,  Sacra- 
mento  CA  95814.  E-mail: 
fcldevt@cwo.com.  Phone:  916-443- 
3734.  Website:  http://www.webcom. 
com/~peace/ 


FCL  Video  Explores  the  Past, 
Present  and  Future 
of  Friendly  Lobbying 


Pat  Marrone 
Bennett,  for- 
mer Legislative 
Advocate 
(1980-1885):  To 
have  the  ability 
to  address  public 
policy  from  a 
place  of  con- 
science is  truly 
remarkable.  It  was  amazing  that  all 
of  those  lawmakers  really  paid  at- 
tention to  what  we  had  to  say  at  the 
FCL,  regardless  of  whether  they 
agreed  with  us  or  not.  They  knew 
we  had  no  money,  they  knew  that 
we  were  honest,  they  were  hungry 
for  information  even  if  it  did  not  suit 
their  political  agenda,  and  so  they 
always  at  least  listened  to  us,  even 
invited  us  in,  making  sure  we  were 
in  the  room  when  the  decisions  were 
being  made — about  prison  construc- 
tion, about  policy.  They  wanted  us 
there.  They  would  call  us  and  ask 
for  information. 

There’s  no  reason  for  this  or- 
ganization to  be  as  strapped  as  it  is. 
There’s  so  much  money  in  Califor- 
nia. I believe  that  certainly  the  or- 
ganization is  worthy  of  people’s 
support. 


Ernest  Bick- 
NELL,  long-time 
participant  and 
supporter,  age 

89:  After  my  vari- 
ous terms  [on 
FCL  board]  were 
up,  I continued  on  as  at  large  member. 
They  couldn’t  get  rid  of  me.  I have 
just  hung  around.  So  finally  I did  re- 
tire. They  gave  me  a great  party.  But  I 
still  stick  my  oar  in  and  bend  people’s 
ears.  Once  a lobbyist,  always  a lobby- 
ist. You  have  to  get  your  opinion 
across,  so  I continue  to  do  that.  I 
probably  will  for  a long  time;  I intend 
to.  I hope  I have  a few  good  years  yet 
to  go  to  kick  shins,  non-violently.  I 
enjoy  that. 

Vickie  Va- 
line, current 
Administrative 
Assistant 
(since  1992): 

I hope  FCL  will 
grow  in  the  next  50  years,  and  we’re 
able  to  not  worry  about  surviving  from 
month  to  month  budget-wise.  Right 
now  we’re  going  from  fund  appeal  to 
fund  appeal.  We’re  hoping  to  get  a 
nest  egg,  not  to  have  to  worry  about 
the  budget  month  to  month....  I love 


working  for  FCL!  FCL’s  role  is  very 
important  in  educating  people,  em- 
powering them  to  be  able  to  do  things 
themselves — to  know  where  to  go  for 
information,  for  help,  to  tell  their  leg- 
islator: “This  is  how  I feel  about  an 
issue  and  you  need  to  listen  to  us!” 

John  Vascon- 
cellos,  State 
Legislator  and 
FCL  Supporter: 

I’ve  been  work- 
ing with  Friends 
[FCL]  for  36 
years.  I’ve  found 
them  to  be  caring,  committed,  noble, 
loyal,  enduring,  a heroic  and  healthful 
presence  in  this  terribly  cynical  place 
that  I work  in.  They’ve  been  helpful 
by  always  reminding  us  that  there  is 
always  life  at  stake,  that  we  ought  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  full  picture  of 
what  we  do  when  we  deal  with  crimi- 
nal justice  issues,  how  to  better  pre- 
vent violence  in  the  first  place,  and 
how  to  better  treat  it  in  the  second 
place,  using  incarceration  only  as  we 
must,  but  not  as  a be-all,  end-all. 

FCL  deserves  much  more  wide- 
spread recognition  and  support.  The 
people  of  California  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  their  best  interests  lie  in  a 
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healthier,  more  sane  California.  The 
FCL  offers  them  a place  to  put  them- 
selves and  their  time,  energy  and 
money,  to  help  bring  some  sanity  to 
California  again. 


C II  R Y S A N T II I 
SETTLAGE 
Leon,  FCL 
Volunteer  2002: 

To  get  non-* 

Quakers  in- 
volved is  really  a person-by-person 
effort.  We  just  need  to  be  bolder  and 
braver  about  sharing  the  wonderful 
resources  that  FCL  has — passing 
along  the  newsletter,  referring  people 
to  the  web  site,  in  conversation  bring- 
ing up  what  we  believe,  and  talking 
about  how  we  can  use  that  to  influ- 
ence public  policy.  I am  very  grateful 
to  be  able  to  continue  in  the  efforts  of 
all  the  people  who  have  made  FCL 
such  a wonderful  organization.  It’s  a 
great  legacy  that  we  have. 


Amanda 
and  Nick 
Wilcox, 

FCL  sup- 
porters, 

Grass  Val- 
ley Meeting: 

We’ve  become  much  more  involved 
as  the  result  of  the  death  of  our  daugh- 
ter 15  months  ago.  She  was  on  a path 
to  work  for  positive  change  and  social 
change.  Her  death  made  us  feel  that 
we  needed  to  step  into  that  for  her, 
and  that  drew  us  to  be  more  active 
with  FCNL  and  FCL.  We  were  always 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  growing 
up  as  Quakers.  We  had  to  look  at  it 
again  once  we  were  in  the  situation 
where  the  murderer  of  our  daughter 
could  be  on  death  row.  We’ve  been 
involved  with  the  Legislature  since 
Laura’s  death  on  mental  health  issues. 
Laura  was  killed  by  a mental  patient 
who  was  receiving  inadequate  treat- 
ment. FCL  is  working  toward  increas- 
ing the  level  of  commitment  we  have 
as  a society  to  try  and  aid  mentally  ill 
people.  [This  experience]  has  reaf- 


firmed for  us  that  we  want  to  do  our 
part  to  end  the  cycle  of  violence  in  this 
country.  We  see  FCL  and  Quakers  as 
being  best  able  to  be  a voice  for  that. 

Georgia 
Lyga,  Sacra- 
mento Area 
Coalition 
Against  the 
Death  Pen- 
alty: The  FCL  has  been  a faithful  wit- 
ness. When  it’s  FCL  month  (to  coordi- 
nate), we  fill  the  sidewalks  (at  the 
Capitol).  It  is  wonderful,  uplifting. 
They  come  with  their  marvelous  yel- 
low signs,  so  really  instructive  for 
folks.  We’re  just  delighted  to  be  work- 
ing with  them  and  grateful  for  their 
presence — and  for  another  50  years  of 
their  work,  praise  God! 

Farida  Merchant, 

FCL  representa- 
tive, Orange 
Grove  Meeting, 

Pasadena:  When  I 
used  to  read  the 
FCL  newsletter,  I knew  all  these  is- 
sues sounded  good  to  work  on.  But  as 
an  individual  or  a member  of  the  wor- 
ship group  or  meeting,  I felt  not 
enough  was  being  done.  Now  I’m  see- 
ing how  individuals  can  make  their 
voices  heard,  and  help  FCL  to  be  ef- 
fective. 


Laura 
Magnani, 
former 
Legisla- 
tive Advo- 
c a t e 
(1971-79) 
speaking  with  Joe  Gunterman, 
former  Legislative  Advocate  (1961- 
1975):  When  I came  to  FCL,  I was 
your  assistant.  You  went  on  sabbati- 
cal. The  legislature  decided  to  go  into 
special  session  on  the  subject  of 
school  finance,  not  a simple  topic.  I 
was  thrown  into  the  fire,  without  my 
mentor.  One  of  the  highlights  of  that 
experience  for  me  was  seeing  George 


Moscone  in  a committee  hearing,  hold- 
ing up  the  FCL  newsletter  and  saying, 
“Has  everybody  read  this  issue?  This  is 
the  best  issue  on  school  finance  I’ve 
seen  that  anybody  has  written!”  That 
was  a big  moment  in  my  youthful  life. 

Michelle 
White,  FCL 
supporter,  Or- 
ange Grove 
Meeting,  Pasa- 
dena: There  was 
a time  when  ac- 
tivists were  able  to  get  a lot  more  done 
even  if  they  didn’t  have  bunches  of  peo- 
ple behind  them.  Now,  too  often,  it’s 
seen  that  the  emperor  or  empress  has  no 
clothes.  They  want  the  lobbyist  to  show 
who  you  represent.  We  need  to  let  them 
see  that  it’s  not  just  one  or  two  Quakers, 
but  a whole  panoply  of  people. 

Elizabeth 
Thompson, 

FCL  sup- 
porter, Orange 
Grove  Meet- 
ing, Pasadena: 

I only  recently  discovered  FCL.  What  I 
see,  I like.  It  sounds  so  interesting  on 
such  a wide  basis.  I have  so  many 
friends  and  family  who  say,  “This  is 
wrong  and  that  is  wrong.  What  can  we 
do  about  it?”  It  occurred  to  me  recently 
what  we  can  do  is  join  FCL.  There  is 
something  that  can  be  done.  I’m  going 
to  become  a recruiter,  because  I have  so 
many  friends  and  family.  Somebody 
asked  me  if  you  had  to  be  a Quaker,  and 
I said  ,“No,  no.” 

T y r o n e 
James, 

FCL  vol- 
u n t e e r 
and  for- 
mer pris- 
oner: I 

was  locked 

up  for  10  years  at  Soledad  and  San 
Quentin  [state  prisons].  Most  of  the  lit- 
erature I received  was  from  Quakers 
and  liberals  and  radicals....!  learned  that 
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FCL  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  all  of 
these  battles.  I gained  strength  from 
reading  that  in  my  prison  cell,  the 
message  of  Dr.  King,  peace  and  social 
justice,  political  action  and  nonvio- 
lence. I learned  all  that  sitting  those 
lonely  years  in  that  prison  cell. 

Coleman 
Blease, 
appeals 
court  jus- 
tice, former 
Legislative 
Advocate 
(1957-59):  I was,  and  still  am,  enor- 
mously impressed  with  the  values 
Quakers  espoused.  My  values  were 
pretty  much  shaped  along  the  way, 
with  my  contact  with  the  FCL  and 
with  the  people  that  I met.  I was  im- 
pressed by  the  staying  power  of  their 
value  structure,  how  they  could  perse- 
vere over  years  and  years.  That  was  a 
quality  I would  like  to  have.  I didn’t 
always  agree  with  them,  and  over  the 
years  some  of  my  values  changed,  but 
never  for  one  moment  the  admiration  I 
have  for  them. 

I came  [to  Sacramento]  and  asked 
[FCL],  “What  am  I supposed  to  do?” 
And  they  said  the  FCL  was  interested 
in  world  peace,  the  elimination  of 
hunger,  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
for  all.  And  I asked  them  whether  or 
not  this  was  a 9-to-5  job. 

Trudy  Freidel, 
supporter  from  " 

Riverside,  CA, 
former  FCL 
Board  member 
and  clerk  of 
Peace  & Social 
Concerns  Committee,  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting:  So  many  people 
seem  to  think  that  religion  is  com- 
prised of  going  to  church  and  doing 
some  good  works,  and  don’t  realize 
we’re  doing  that  within  the  context  of 
things  that  are  set  by  state  regulations. 
If  those  state  regulations  are  wrong, 
we  need  a strong  voice  that  says, 
“This  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


citizens,  this  is  not  giving  those  who 
have  no  voice  a voice.” 

A couple  of  years  ago,  somebody 
approached  us  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
pledge  every  month  and  having  it  auto- 
matically deducted  and  given  to  FCL 
And  I thought,  what  a fantastic  idea.  I’m 
so  busy  in  my  job  that  the  requests  pile 
up,  and  I think,  yes,  yes,  when  I have  a 
minute  and  they  disappear  and  then  it’s 
way  past  the  time.  [With  the  automatic 
deposit  pledge  system],  I can  just  look  at 
my  monthly  bank  statement  and  that 
makes  me  feel  good. 

Jennifer  Ca- 
ron, Orange 
Grove  Meeting, 

Pasadena,  CA, 

Caltech  student: 

Very  few  of  the 
people  that  I know  are  very  engaged 
in  the  political  process.  Most  people 
that  I know  are  very  disillusioned  with 
it.  I think  there’s  very  good  reason  to 
be  disillusioned  with  it,  but  being  dis- 
illusioned with  it  and  stepping  away 
doesn’t  help  the  problem.  The  people 
that  I know  who  are  Friends  have  a 
great  deal  of  appreciation  for  the  work 
that  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation of  California  does.  When  voting 
time  came  around,  I found  FCL’s  web 
site  at  some  ungodly  hour  and  I was 
there  reading.  I was  very  thankful  to 
have  people  I felt  I could  trust  to  pres- 
ent things  in  a clear  way,  and  in  large 
part  to  share  the  values  that  I have.  I 
trust  their  call,  and  feel  I can  cast  a 
vote  based  on  it. 

Satsuki  Ko- 
yama,  UCLA 
student  and  2001 
FCL  intern: 

The  thing  I no- 
ticed right  away 
when  I started 
working  with  FCL  was  how  unpreten- 
tious people  were,  how  much  it 
seemed  to  me  they  really  wanted  to  do 
something  to  change  things,  to  fight 
for  justice  and  for  equality.  Especially 
at  my  age,  and  you  see  the  people 


around  you,  we’ve  all  been  kind  of 
conditioned  to  look  out  for  ourselves. 
So  coming  in  I didn’t  believe  that 
there  were  really  people  who  actually 
stepped  aside  and  wanted  to  fight  for 
other  people  and  their  causes.  Being 
there,  being  among  these  people,  it 
felt  like  hope. 

I’m  a Japanese-American,  I’m  first 
generation,  knowing  that  50  years  ago 
in  this  same  place  we  were  incarcerated 
and  deprived  of  a lot  of  our  civil  liber- 
ties, and  knowing  that  50  years  later  we 
have  come  so  far,  and  I can  be  sitting 
here  right  now  and  that  I could  be  work- 
ing with  an  organization  such  as  FCL  to 
be  able  to  make  a difference  for  other 
people.  Because  I know  that  there  were 
people  who  fought  for  us.  Changes  only 
occur  because  there  are  people  who 
fight  for  them. 

Pat  Nichol- 
son, Palo 
Alto  Friends 
Meeting: 

FCL  taps  into 
something 
that  is  important  to  me,  even  when  I 
was  a little  kid.  My  mom  used  to  tell 
me  I should  write  letters  to  my  legis- 
lators as  a way  of  making  change 
happen....  I had  a 50th  birthday 
party  recently  that  I decided  to  share 
with  FCL.  I think  it’s  very  important 
for  this  next  generation  to  continue 
the  legacy  of  the  people  who 
founded  the  organization,  and  had 
so  much  to  do  with  its  success  get- 
ting to  the  current  point,  and  carry 
that  legacy  forward  through  a real 
rising  up  of  commitment  and 
deepened  opportunity,  and  out  of  a 
strong  sense  of  faith  and  hope,  I 
think  we  can  commit  to  another  50 
years  of  success  with  FCL.D 


Credit  to  Ira  Saletan,  Carole  Lutness,  and 
Francis  Hines  of  Access  Sacramento  for 
material  in  this  article.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  FCL,  926  J St  #707,  Sacra- 
mento CA  95814.  E-mail:  fcldevt@cwo. 
com.  Phone:  916-443-3734.  Website: 
www.webcom.com/~peace/ 
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Friends  Committee  on 
Washington  State  Public  Policy— 
A Friendly  Voice  in  Olympia 


The  Friends  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington State  Public  Policy 
(FCWPP)  was  formed  in  1997  to: 

• research  state  governmental  issues 
of  concern  to  Washington's  Quak- 
ers 

• lobby  on  behalf  of  Friends 

• provide  Quakers  throughout  the 

state  with  timely  information  on 
legislation  and  legislative  issues. 

FCWPP  focuses  attention  primar- 
ily on  issues 

• to  which  Friends  have  something 
important  to  contribute, 

• on  which  Friends  can  realistically 
effect  solutions, 

• for  which  at  least  one  Friend  has 
come  forward  to  advocate  with  a 
passion, 

• which  other  major  politically  ac- 
tive groups  are  not  already  ad- 
dressing. 

Alan  Mountjoy-Venning  (Olympia, 
WA,  Monthly  Meeting  [MM])  became 
FCWPP’ s lobbyist  prior  to  the  2002  ses- 


sion. Having  a presence  in  the  state  capi- 
tol  has  greatly  enhanced  the  effectiveness 
of  our  work.  We  also  appreciate  his  leg- 
islative alerts  keeping  us  informed  and 
activating  our  energy  as  needed.  It  has 
been  easier  to  build  coalitions  as  well. 

During  the  2002  session,  we  built 
on  previous  successes  by  contributing 
to  the  passage  of  a bill  to  reduce  sen- 
tences for  many  drug  offenders  and  to 
use  the  savings  for  treatment  programs 
(which  will  reduce  both  prison  popula- 
tions and  recidivism),  and  helping  to 
defeat  anti-terrorism  legislation  which 
would  have  created  new  crimes  and 
expanded  the  death  penalty.  FCWPP  is 
also  participating  in  an  assessment  of 
the  tax  structure  of  Washington  State 
to  work  toward  creating  a more  equita- 
ble and  stable  tax  base. 

Many  Friends  deserve  credit.  Dan 
Clark  (Walla  Walla  Preparative  Meet- 
ing [PM]),  Susan  Campbell  (Olympia 
MM)  and  Ruth  Yarrow  (University 
MM)  have  devoted  considerable  en- 
ergy to  FCWPP  since  it  began.  Re- 
cently Annie  Capestany  (Walla  Walla 
PM)  and  Terry  Thorsos  (Eastside  MM) 
have  attended  to  organizational  mat- 


ters. Dan  has  been  our  champion  for 
issues  on  Criminal  Justice,  Ruth  on 
Peacemaking  and  Hanford.  Several 
months  ago,  Deric  Young  (Olympia 
MM)  became  our  lead  advocate  on 
Economic  Justice,  focusing  on  issues 
of  taxation  (working  with  Robin  Ma- 
tisse of  University  MM).  Bob  Royce 
maintains  our  web  site.  Although  he 
has  recently  turned  much  of  his  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  Jonathan  Brown 
(University  MM)  served  FCWPP  sig- 
nificantly for  several  years:  clerking, 
writing  legislative  alerts,  consulting 
on  computer  issues  and  whatever  else 
was  needed. 

During  the  2002  legislative  ses- 
sion, one  of  our  activists  wrote  a leg- 
islative leader  about  concerns  regard- 
ing anti-terrorism  legislation,  and  re- 
ceived the  response:  “You  may  be  a 
member  of  Friends  of  Criminals,  I am 
not.”  The  letter  printed  here  was 
composed  by  FCWPP’ s officers  and 
sent  to  the  senator  by  the  Clerk. 

For  more  information,  including 
legislative  alerts  and  reports,  check 
our  web  site  at  http://www.quaker. 
org/fcwpp/ 


An  Open  Letter  to  A 
Washington  State  Senator 

Dear  Senator: 

As  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  Washington  State  Pub- 
lic Policy,  I am  responding  to  a writ- 
ten statement  by  you  to  one  of  our 
members  who  corresponded  with  you 
regarding  anti-terrorist  legislation 
pending  before  the  state  Senate,  and 
identified  himself  as  a member  of  our 
organization.  In  your  response  you 
stated,  “You  may  be  a member  of 


Friends  of  Criminals,  but  I am  not.” 

As  a public  official  responding 
to  a citizen  communication  on  a leg- 
islative matter  before  you,  I am  sur- 
prised by  the  disrespect  you  have 
shown  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  and  one  of  its  public  policy 
bodies,  and  I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  help  you  better  un- 
derstand our  Quaker  public  policy 
committee  and  Friends’  values. 

Friends  (Quakers)  have  been 
involved  in  imprisonment  issues  from 
the  time  of  our  founding  in  England 
around  1650,  when  many  Friends 


were  jailed  by  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land and  later  in  the  American  colo- 
nies as  a result  of  their  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise their  religious  liberties.  In  1660 
Quaker  Mary  Dyer  was  hung  on  Bos- 
ton Common  for  entering  Massachu- 
setts, and  many  other  Friends  died  in 
prisons  because  of  unhealthy  condi- 
tions there. 

In  order  to  improve  prison  condi- 
tions, Quakers  were  responsible  for 
establishing  the  modem  penitentiary 
system  in  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  Walnut  Street  Jail  in  1790 
and  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  on 
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Cherry  Hill  in  Philadelphia  in  1829.  In 
more  recent  times,  Friends  have  be- 
come concerned  with  the  overuse  of 
imprisonment  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  tripled  its  prisoners  since 
1980  and  now  imprisons  more  of  its 
citizens  than  any  other  modem  nation, 
at  great  cost  in  both  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms. 

The  proliferation  and  lengthening 
of  jail  and  prison  sentences  over  the 
past  fifteen  years  in  Washington  State 
and  throughout  the  United  States  has 
taken  citizens  away  from  their  families 
for  unnecessarily  long  periods,  at  an 
annual  cost  per  prisoner  considerably 
greater  than  the  expense  of  a univer- 
sity education,  while  putting  families 
of  prisoners  on  public  assistance.  Be- 
yond the  human  toll  of  rising  impris- 
onment, often  for  nonviolent  offenses, 
growing  prison  and  jail  costs  have 
taken  funds  from  education,  human 
services,  and  other  needed  public  pro- 
grams that  have  been  shown  to  yield 
considerably  more  in  public  safety 
than  the  warehousing  of  offenders. 

Because  of  this,  in  the  2000  legis- 

“What  Makes 
Environmental  Policy 
Quakerly?” 

Reflections  on  the  FCNL 
Environmental  Policy 
Discussion 

by  Karen  Street 

Berkeley  (CA)  Meeting 

Friends  met  the  second  weekend  in 
November,  2001,  to  discuss  the 
proposed  environmental  policy  for 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation (FCNL).  With  some  changes,  the 
policy  was  approved  (http://www.fcnl. 
org/legpolcy/sek_restrd.htm).  This  re- 
port is  one  Friend’s  observations. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  about 
the  policy  statement,  particularly  its 
attention  to  overconsumption  and  over- 
population, and  to  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation. 


lative  session,  the  Friends  Committee 
on  Washington  State  Public  Policy 
drafted  a measure  providing  for  the 
comprehensive  review  of  state  sen- 
tencing policy  that  passed  the  legisla- 
ture with  bipartisan  support.  The  re- 
sults of  that  review  by  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission  show  a vari- 
ety of  ways  to  avoid  further  prison 
growth  and  to  provide  more  effective 
sanctions.  We  believe  the  legislature 
should  implement  these  moderate  rec- 
ommendations, which  would  help  to 
move  criminal  sanctions  in  Washing- 
ton State  in  the  direction  of  smart  sen- 
tences for  the  long-term  public  good 
and  away  from  simplistic  “get  tough” 
solutions  that  have  failed  us  in  both 
human  and  economic  terms. 

Friends  value  every  individual, 
whether  they  sit  in  the  legislature  or  in 
prison,  believing  there  is  “that  of 
God”  in  each  person,  and  that  we  are 
all  redeemable,  whatever  our  offenses 
may  be. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ality of  errors  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  we  oppose  the  death  penalty, 

But  many  people  present  asked 
what  makes  this  a Quaker  policy,  and 
some  wondered  what  process  of  dis- 
cernment lay  behind  it. 

Regarding  discernment.  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  new  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice quotes  Patricia  Loring:  “Some  of 
our  greatest  difficulties  arise  when  we 
revert  to  the  easy  idea  of  ‘Quaker  prin- 
ciples’ or  ‘Quaker  values’  rather  than 
discernment.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
laborious  and  uncertain,  intuitive  proc- 
ess of  discernment,  modem  Friends  of- 
ten advert  to  Quaker  principles  or  val- 
ues. The  principles  are  usually  a reduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  testimonies  to  a gen- 
eralized moral  obligation  rather  than  to 
a statement  of  the  vision  of  life  attuned 
to  Divine  Love  that  comes  of  the  gath- 
ered meeting.” 

At  the  FCNL  meeting,  I heard  no 
reference  to  Quaker  principles  or 
Quaker  values,  or  to  the  more  difficult 
process  Loring  describes. 

Two  important  differences  be- 
tween the  concerns  of  scientists  and  of 


and  seek  to  replace  it  with  alternatives 
that  will  preserve  both  public  safety 
and  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  act 
of  intentionally  destroying  a human 
being  who  is  completely  in  our  control 
is  a denial  of  the  spiritual  value  of 
each  life,  including  our  own.  We  hope 
to  convince  you  and  others  that  it  is  to 
our  mutual  benefit  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  and  to  respect  the  ultimate 
humanity  of  every  person. 

If  we  speak  for  prisoners  and 
the  accused,  as  we  do,  we  also  speak 
for  victims,  and  for  the  value  and 
worth  of  all  citizens,  rich  or  poor, 
whom  we  believe  the  government 
should  protect  from  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  should  serve  with  respect 
and  concern. 

As  we  struggle  together  to  iden- 
tify and  enact  public  policies  that 
serve  all  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  and  to  hear  your  concerns  with 
mutual  respect  and  understanding 
for  our  common  commitment  to  the 
public  good. — Sincerely,  K.  Terry 
Thorsos,  Clerk 

Friends  appeared  in  this  policy.  First, 
Friends  lack  the  sense  of  urgency  felt  in 
the  scientific  community.  And  second, 
Friends  and  scientists  often  disagree  on 
which  issues  are  important  and  why. 
People  who  study  the  environment  see 
dangerous,  perhaps  catastrophic,  envi- 
ronmental destruction  already  begun.  In 
the  scientific  community,  there  is  con- 
sensus that  current  trends  in  population, 
development,  and  land  use,  will  lead 
inexorably  to  the  loss  of  about  one 
fourth  of  all  terrestrial  species  by  2030. 
Climate  change  may  kill  off  the  coral 
reefs  by  2030,  and  with  them  half  of 
marine  diversity.  This  paucity  of  biodi- 
versity is  likely  to  exist  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  lifetime  of  our  species.  Car- 
bon emissions  are  expected  to  produce 
significant  loss  of  life  and  significant 
environmental  damage  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. There  is  no  consensus  on  how 
much  they  should  be  reduced;  never- 
theless, many  recommend  that  the 
world  reduce  carbon  emissions  by  half 
or  more  within  20  years.  This  can  occur 
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only  if  the  US  reduces  emissions  even 
more,  and  would  require  severe 
changes  in  behavior  in  addition  to  im- 
proved technology.  However,  urgency 
about  how  radical  and  how  rapid  the 
changes  must  be  was  not  present  at  the 
FCNL  Meeting.  Few  younger  Friends 
participated  in  this  meeting.  Most 
younger  Friends  present,  and  several 
older  ones,  commented  on  how  world 
views  differ  between  generations.  They 
see  most  younger  Friends  showing  the 
same  attraction  to  overconsumption  as 
their  elders,  but  less  certainty  that  the 
Earth’s  beauty  and  resources  will  out- 
last them.  Younger  Friends  were  very 
interested  in  transportation.  Older 
Friends  had  little  interest  in  transporta- 
tion, but  many  thought  nuclear  power 
and  transgenic  crops  (genetically  modi- 
fied crops)  important  topics. 

There  was  little  curiosity  about 
what  scientists  say.  The  FCNL  policy 
barely  acknowledged  or  omitted  en- 
tirely much  of  what  scientists  are  con- 
cerned about,  particularly  agriculture 
and  water  policy,  and  land  use.  Few 
seemed  aware  of  “Smart  Growth,”  the 
modem  movement  addressing  social 
justice,  and  infrastmcture  problems 
such  as  transportation  and  land  use. 

While  there  was  much  overlap 
with  scientists’  recommendations,  some 
positions  were  taken  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  scientific  community. 

Most  prominent  were  disagree- 
ments on  nuclear  power  and  transgenic 
crops,  although  there  were  others. 
Friends  appear  unaware  of  what  scien- 
tists say,  that  the  FCNL  policy  often 
disagrees  with  scientific  consensus,  and 
the  significance  of  disagreeing  with 
highly  trained  people  who  have  been 
studying  the  issues  for  years. 

The  National  Academv  of  Sci- 

•/ 

ences,  the  President’s  Committee  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology 
(PCAST),  and  other  groups  were  cre- 
ated to  provide  reliable  characteriza- 
tions of  the  best  understanding  of  the 
science  community.  The  highly  re- 
spected 1997  PCAST  report,  Federal 
Energy  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Challenges  of  the  Twenty-first  Cen- 


tury, which  addresses  efficiency  and 
energy  technology,  was  dismissed  by 
some  as  a lobbyist’s  publication. 

Scientific  understanding  provides 
us  a basis  from  which  to  make  moral 
decisions.  Many  Friends  reverse  this 
order.  The  goals  of  PCAST  and  others 
are  to  reduce  the  health  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  energy,  address  national 
security  concerns  such  as  heavy  de- 
pendence on  oil,  and  keep  energy  af- 
fordable. In  selecting  other  moral  pri- 
orities, and  then  providing  “scientific 
justification,”  we  risk  using  pseudo- 
science to  justify  pseudo-morality;  we 
risk  working  against  people  who  wish 


Friends  appear  unaware  of 
what  scientists  say  [and]  that  the 
FCNL  policy  often  disagrees 
with  scientific  consensus. . . . 

Scientific  understanding 
provides  us  a basis  from  which 
to  make  moral  decisions.  Many 
Friends  reverse  this  order. 


to  save  lives  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

When  Friends  demonize  nuclear 
power  and  transgenic  crops,  important 
issues  are  neglected.  First  on  any  scien- 
tist’s list  of  agricultural  problems  is 
habitat  destruction,  including  the  conse- 
quences of  water  diversion  and  the  in- 
troduction of  exotic  species.  Second  are 
pesticide  and  fertilizer  use,  and 
monoculture.  Third  is  everything  else. 
The  FCNL  environmental  policy  ad- 
dressed one  issue  from  the  third  group, 
transgenic  crops,  and  did  not  address 
the  first  two  categories  at  all. 

Similarly,  renewable  power,  no 
matter  how  polluting,  is  considered 
good,  while  nuclear  power  and  military 
waste  are  evil.  One  Friend  spoke  for 
many  when  he  said,  “There  is  a qualita- 
tive difference  between  the  problems  of 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  accidents  in  nuclear 
power  plants.”  Since  more  people  die 
in  the  US  every  month  from  fossil  fuel 
use,  not  counting  accidents  or  problems 


like  acid  rain  and  climate  change,  than 
are  likely  to  die  from  Chernobyl  over 
80  years,  this  belief  in  a “qualitative 
difference”  is  necessary  to  explain 
Friends’  relative  lack  of  interest  in  the 
much  more  important  quantitative  ef- 
fect of  the  use  of  fossil  fuels. 

The  policy  addresses  animal  test- 
ing, but  fails  to  acknowledge  more  than 
2,000  Americans  who  die  annually 
from  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
coal,  or  the  tens  of  thousands  of  miners, 
farm  workers,  and  others  who  become 
ill  each  year  from  occupational  expo- 
sure. Transportation,  possibly  the  larg- 
est cause  of  the  most  severe  environ- 
mental problems,  receives  no  more 
space  than  transgenic  engineering, 
which  has  not  yet  shown  to  be  a prob- 
lem. 

Many  comments  indicated  denial. 
One  person  complained  that  the  policy 
is  Earth-centered,  and  did  not  deal  with 
the  (remote)  possibility  that  we  might 
dump  our  nuclear  waste  into  outer  spce. 
Another  said,  “Whatever  species  re- 
places man,  que  sera,  sera.” 

I don’t  know  why  denial  is  so  per- 
vasive. My  guess  is  that  the  magnitude 
and  rapidity  of  the  changes  occurring 
on  Earth  are  hard  for  us  to  deal  with,  as 
is  our  guilt  that  we  are  the  cause.  A pol- 
icy goal  that  we  should  pay  the  full  cost 
of  fossil  fuels  was  removed  after  one 
person  pointed  out,  “The  full  cost  of 
fossil  fuels  is  enormous.” 

Of  course,  the  change  in  the 
world’s  environment  will  lead  to  a 
change  in  Friends’  perceptions,  in  par- 
allel with  changes  in  the  public’s  per- 
ceptions. But  to  be  leaders  rather  than 
followers,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  the 
uncertain  and  laborious  discernment 
Loring  advocated. 

Our  ability  to  become  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  part  of  the  problem 
may  depend  on  our  willingness  to  con- 
front our  fears  and  guilt  over  the 
changes  that  are  occurring,  to  question 
intellectually  and  spiritually  what  is 
happening,  and  to  ask  how  we  want  to 
live  so  that  we  are  happy  with  ourselves 
rather  than  simply  asking  what  will 
make  us  happy.  □ 
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Friends  Speak  Truth  to  Power 


Veteran  Quaker 
peace  activist 
Russ  Jorgensen 
commits  civil 
disobedience 
to  protest 
abrogation  of 
the  Anti-Ballistic 
IVSsssiSe  Treaty  by 
President  Bush 


RUSS  JORGENSEN,  84,  and  his  wife  Mary  are  members  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  (Santa 
Rosa,  CA).  Russ  was  a conscientious  objector  during  WWII.  A graduate  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  earned  an  MA  in  Christian  Ethics  from  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley, 
CA.  He  worked  for  28  years  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  He  helped  to  found 
the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California,  the  Committee  for  Draft  Resistance 
( Vietnam  War)  and  Monan’s  Rill  (an  intentional  rural  community  partnership).  He  served  on 
the  Pacific  Foundation  Board  and  briefly  as  President  in  the  early  years  of  our  nation’s  origi- 
nal, listener-sponsored  radio,  KPFC.  He  also  served  clerk  of  Berkeley  Meeting  and  of  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting. 


Why  I crossed  the  line 
and  was  arrested 
at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base 

by  Russ  Jorgensen 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 
Santa  Rosa  CA 

On  May  19,  2001,  Russ  Jorgensen 
and  others  stepped  across  the  line 
separating  the  area  in  which  public 
protest  was  allowed  and  the 
“restricted”  area  at  the  main  gate  to 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Con- 
fronting them  were  heavily  armed 
troops  in  riot  gear  with  attack  dogs 
and  engines  with  water  cannon.  A 
helicopter  hovered  overhead.  Each  of 
the  “trespassers”  was  arrested.  The 
following  is  a slightly  abridged  ver- 
sion of  what  Russ  said  to  federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  Victor  Kenton  at  his 
sentencing  hearing  in  Santa  Barbara, 
CA,  January  3,  2002. 

An  explanation  of  my  conduct  on 
May  19,  2001,  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  is  clearer  in  a life  con- 
text. 

My  wife,  Mary,  and  I have  been 
politically  active  for  60  years  express- 
ing our  convictions  to  local,  state  and 
federal  legislative  authorities:  by  let- 
ters, petitions,  leafleting,  phone  calls, 
personal  and  group  visits  and  support 
of  organizations  dedicated  to  peace 
through  international  law  and  multi- 
lateral disarmament.  I was  the  prime 
mover  in  organizing  the  first  “peoples’ 
lobby”  in  California.  I spent  28  years 
employed  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  In  1947  the  AFSC 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
award. 

Mary  and  I often  engaged  in  legal 
picketing,  vigils  and  demonstrations — 


less  often  in  civil  disobedience  to 
change  laws — such  as  the  Freedom 
Rides  in  Mississippi,  the  end  of  testing 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  and  seven 
years  of  monthly  vigils  and  disobedi- 
ence at  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion which  was  shipping  weapons  to 
suppress  the  right  of  self- 
determination  in  Central  American 
countries.  All  of  these  activities  have 
been  nonviolent. 

My  purpose  in  the  minor  infrac- 
tion on  May  19th  was  two-fold:  First, 


to  call  attention  to  the  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  a missile 
defense  system  at  the  Base  in  violation 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 
That  treaty  is  part  of  the  Supreme  Law 
of  the  United  States  (Article  VI,  Sec- 
tion 2 of  the  Constitution).  The  ABM 
Treaty  was  ratified  by  a vote  of  88  to  2 
in  the  Senate — without  any  reserva- 
tions or  special  understandings — and 
signed  by  President  Nixon.  Abroga- 
tion of  a treaty  requires  “by  law, 
precedent,  and  logic”  another  Senate 
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vote  of  at  least  two-thirds. 

A notice  to  abrogate  was  given  to 
the  Russians  by  President  Bush  in  De- 
cember, NOT  after  a vote  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  it,  like  the  war  we  are 
in,  is  illegal. 

My  second  purpose  on  May  19th 
was  to  obey  the  obligation  of  all  citi- 
zens under  the  Principles  of  the  Nur- 
emberg Charter — adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
in  1945  and  binding  upon  every  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  today.  The  US 
was  the  most  influential  proponent  of 
the  Charter.  The  UN  acceptance  led  in 
1950  to  the  Nuremberg  War  Crime 
Tribunal  in  Germany  at  which  it  was 
ruled  that,  “Individuals  have  interna- 
tional duties  which  transcend  the  na- 
tional obligations  of  obedience.... 
Therefore,  [individual  citizens]  have 
the  duty  to  violate  domestic  laws  to 
prevent  crimes  against  peace  and  hu- 
manity from  occurring.”  Missile  de- 
fense preparations  at  the  Base  violate 
Nuremberg  as  crimes  against  peace. 
Thus  my  protest. 


by  Peg  Morton 
Eugene  (OR)  Meeting 

I am  one  of  the  43  people  who  are 
being  brought  to  trial  in  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  beginning  on  July  8, 
2001,  for  committing  civil  disobedi- 
ence by  crossing  the  line  into  Fort 
Benning  in  efforts  to  close  this  infa- 
mous School. 


So  my  purpose  at  the  Base  gate  was 
not  to  help  change  laws  but  to  help  up- 
hold laws,  that  is,  American  ratified 
peace  laws. 

My  obligations  and  that  of  my  co- 
defendants, as  of  all  citizens,  is  to  resist 
our  government’s  crimes  against  the 
peace  and  against  humanity.  In  the  twi- 
light of  my  life  and  the  growing  dark- 
ness in  my  country  I can  do  no  other 
than  to  resist,  as  required  by  US  Su- 
preme Law  and  by  my  conscience,  the 
illegal  activities  at  the  Base  which  the 
Pentagon  declares  is  for  the  control  of 
space  by  2020.  We  trust  you  will  rule 
today  for  peace. 

My  legal  obligation  to  support  treaty 
law  did  not  end  at  the  gate.  It  continues. 
The  court  needs  to  know  now  that  if  my 
lot  is  a sentence  of  probation,  I must  not 
conform.  If  my  lot  is  paying  a fine,  I 
must  not  conform.  However,  the  court 
can  require  community  service. 

There  also  is  incarceration. 

And  there  is  acquittal.  Acquittal 
helps  require  our  country  to  conform  to 
Treaty  Law,  the  supreme  law  of  our 


Photo  by  Peg  Morton 

Deeply  faith-based,  embedded  in 
nonviolence  philosophy,  the  move- 
ment to  close  this  school  of  Latin 
American  soldiers  has  spread  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  of  faith, 
of  students,  of  activist  organizations 
and  their  members,  from  around  the 
country.  Having  begun  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  a few,  it  now  draws 
thousands  to  its  annual  November 
demonstrations  at  Fort  Benning. 


land.  Treaty  Law  of  itself  is  a national 
and  international  patriotism  that  rejects  a 
world  dominated  by  force  and  helps  lead 
to  a world  community  of  enforceable 
laws  as  envisioned  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  by  other  treaties,  such  as  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  which  seeks 
total  nuclear  disarmament. 

Judge  Kenton,  I respectfully  suggest 
a sufficient  recess  to  give  you  some  time 
before  sentencing  to  read  a scholarly 
attachment  to  these  remarks  by  Walter 
C.  Clemens,  Jr.  I am  willing,  if  you  so 
rule,  to  appear  before  you  again  for  the 
judgment  of  the  court. 

Otherwise,  I join  with  my  co- 
defendants in  hearing  your  decisions 
today.  Thank  you  for  hearing  me  out.  □ 

Judge  Kenton  sentenced  Russ  Jorgensen 
to  two  days  of  community  service,  and 
prior  to  the  trial  described  the  defen- 
dants as  “honorable,  credible,  forth- 
coming, truthful,  non-manipulative 
[and]  have  led  lives  of  good  deeds  and 
intentions” — an  impression  that  he 
could  only  have  gone  from  the  many  let- 
ters written  on  their  behalf 


Hundreds  of  people  have  risked  ar- 
rest by  crossing  the  line,  most  in  sol- 
emn funeral  processions.  Over  70 
people  have  served  time  in  prison, 
many  more  than  once.  Others  have 
engaged  in  extended  fasts.  The  non- 
violence philosophy  encourages  par- 
ticipants to  bring  suffering  on  our- 
selves, from  our  actions,  rather  than 
on  others.  We  strive  not  to  harm  oth- 
ers and  to  treat  our  adversaries  with 
respect,  even  while  we  firmly  and 
persistently  unmask  sometimes  terri- 
ble truths  and  demand  a change. 

Having  been  involved  in  Central 
America  solidarity  work  for  many 
years,  I have  responded  with  joy  to 
this  movement  that  joins  my  activism 
and  my  Quaker  faith  so  beautifully, 
and  brings  me  into  a community  of 
so  many  others  on  the  same  path. 

Building  on  a strong  Oregon 
SOA  Watch  support  community,  we 
organized  a two-week  fast  and  public 
expression  in  Eugene  in  the  Spring  of 
2000.  Later,  in  November,  I traveled 


Oregon  Friend 
arrested  in  demo 
to  dose  Western 
Hemisphere 
Institute  for  Security 
Cooperation* 

"formerly  known 
as  the  School  of 
the  Americas 
(SOA) 
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to  Fort  Benning,  crossed  the  line,  and 
received  a five-year  ban  and  bar  let- 
ter. Members  of  my  affinity  group 
draped  ourselves  in  black  and  carried 
dolls,  wrapped  for  burial,  each  one 
representing  a child  who  was  massa- 
cred in  Guatemala  in  the  early  1980s. 
We  buried  these  dolls,  wailing  until 
the  military  police  arrested  us. 

I carried  small  rag  dolls  who  rep- 
resented the  sibling  and  mother  of  a 
Maya  Achi  young  man  whom  I know 
personally.  He  was  about  ten-years- 
old  at  the  time  of  the  1982  Rio  Negro 
massacre.  His  mother  and  all  but  one 
of  his  siblings  were  massacred.  His 
father  was  killed  at  another  time.  He 
watched  his  baby  brother  be  slaugh- 
tered. His  commu- 
nity had  protested 
the  World  Bank- 
funded  Chixoy  Dam 
that  was  to  cover 
their  and  many  other 
prosperous  commu- 
nities. The  result 
was  this  and  several 
other  massacres. 

This  was  during  the 
period  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  Lucas 
Garcia.  The  massa- 
cres in  many  parts 
of  Guatemala  were  a 
part  of  counterinsur- 
gency policies. 

Garcia  is  a graduate  of  the 
SOA — now  WHISC.  Rios  Monte 
was  also  a dictator  during  this  period, 
and  some  of  his  cabinet  members  are 
graduates  of  the  School.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  of  military 
authorship  of  around  90%  of  the 
massacres,  assassinations,  and  disap- 
pearances of  200,000  people  in  Gua- 
temala over  a 30-year  span.  Yet  these 
military  officers  have  never  been 
brought  to  trial.  The  SOA/WHISC 
has  never  taken  responsibility  for  its 
part  in  these  massacres,  nor  has  it 
stood  behind  those  who  would  bring 
the  authors  to  trial.  My  Maya  Achi 
friend  is  attempting  to  secure  justice 
in  this  regard  and  receives  almost 


daily  death  threats. 

Last  year,  in  October  and  No- 
vember of  2001,  four  of  us  from  the 
Eugene  area  traveled  for  three  weeks 
on  a pilgrimage  to  close  the  school.  I 
carried  a travel  minute  from  NPYM, 
and  their  strong  minute  to  close  the 
school.  We  also  carried  a strong 
statement  from  the  national  United 
Methodist  Church. 

During  that  trip  we  were  hosted 
by  Friends  meetings  and  others.  We 
showed  the  video  “Guns  and  Greed” 
and  were  inspired  by  many  thought- 
ful discussions,  by  the  creative  work 
that  so  many  Friends  and  others  are 
engaged  in,  and  by  spontaneous  help 
that  came  when  we  needed  it.  The 


dramatic  example  of  this  help a 

miracle — happened  when  our  be- 
loved van  died  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Doug  Barnett  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Meeting  loaned  us  a van,  while 
Nancy  Lynch  put  us  up  an  extra  night 
and  drove  us  to  our  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  event  in  Pasadena. 

As  a result  of  September  11,  Fort 
Benning  built  a huge  wire  fence  and 
the  City  of  Columbus  refused  to  issue 
a permit  for  a rally  outside  the  gate. 
They  indicted  several  SOA  Watch 
staff.  In  return,  SOA  Watch  brought 
the  city  to  court.  The  judge  insisted 
the  permit  be  granted — a tribute  to 
the  nonviolent  tradition  of  the  SOA 
Watch  movement.  This  year,  with 


about  10,000  present,  the  funeral 
march  progressed  to  the  fence,  which 
became  loaded  with  crosses  and  ban- 
ners— a memorial  fence.  Others  came 
after,  doing  creative  actions,  includ- 
ing a die-in  and  tall  puppets.  A 
global  village  emerged  from  card- 
board boxes  and  paints.  People  were 
arrested  for  going  around  and  under 
the  fence,  or  staying  in  the  road  be- 
yond the  time  of  the  permit. 

On  the  day  before,  as  we  pre- 
pared for  the  all  day  rally,  we  were 
told  of  a newspaper  article  inviting 
the  public  to  view  the  School  and 
meet  some  of  its  staff.  We  stuffed  our 
van  full  and  rode  away.  I totally  for- 
got my  ban  and  bar  letter  from  the 
year  before.  Stopped 
just  inside  the  Fort 
Benning  gate,  a 
Catholic  sister  and  I 
were  arrested. 

I had  planned  not 
to  risk  arrest  and 
prison  because  of 
back  surgery.  How- 
ever, we  were  proc- 
essed, given  perma- 
nent ban  and  bar  let- 
ters and  released.  So 
I am  now  among  the 
43  to  go  to  trial  in 
Columbus,  Georgia, 
beginning  on  July  8. 

I didn’t  plan  or 
want  that  this  year,  but  neither  did 
people  plan  to  be  massacred  or  be- 
come refugees.  The  SOA  Watch 
staff,  lawyers,  ex-prisoners  of  con- 
science, are  surrounding  us  with  sup- 
port. We  all  hope  to  further  indict  the 
School  with  our  testimonies.  There 
will  be  workshops,  worship  and  com- 
munity building  during  the  weekend 
prior  to  the  trial,  and  we  expect  to 
have  at  least  200  family  and  friends 
in  attendance. 

Please  hold  us  in  the  light.  It 
does  make  a difference.  And  call 
your  representatives  and  senators 
telling  them  to  prioritize  closing  the 
School.  For  more  information  about 
the  School,  visit  www.soaw.org.  □ 
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Embodying  Spirituality 
as  a Quaker  Man 


When  I spent  three  months  at 
Woodbrooke  College,  a 
Quaker  Study  Centre  in  Birmingham, 
England,  I had  two  primary  reasons 
for  being  there:  First,  I wanted  to  carry 
on  my  research  about  Quaker  devo- 
tional practices,  talking  with  British 
Quakers  about  their  experiences  in  the 
silent  worship.  Second,  I wished  to 
study  with  some  of  the  tutors  at 
Woodbrooke.  Even  though  I com- 
pleted twenty-seven  interviews  about 
Friends’  spiritual  practices  and  partici- 
pated in  two  different  courses  at 
Woodbrooke,  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensely moving  expenences  occurred 
in  a completely  unanticipated,  seren- 
dipitous manner.  By  a fluke  and  with 
some  uneasiness  as  well  as  personal 
resistance,  I signed  up  for  and  partici- 
pated in  a Quaker  men’s  weekend  at 
Woodbrooke.* 

Initially,  I thought:  Oh  no,  we’ll 
bang  drums,  emote  together,  shout  and 
chant,  and  I’ll  feel  like  a complete 
fool.  Instead,  the  weekend  experience 
astounded  me.  Being  with  more  than 
twenty  other  Quaker  men,  singing  to- 
gether, sharing  our  pain,  sorrow,  and 
joy,  allowed  me  to  emerge  as  a more 
embodied,  centered  man — one  who 
could  bring  more  of  my  heart  and 
soul,  as  well  as  my  mind,  to  my  iden- 
tity as  a Quaker.  Even  though  the 
weekend  brought  me  great  pain  as  I 
opened  up  my  own  recent  experiences 
of  loss  and  shame,  I felt  deeply  im- 
mersed in  an  intense,  loving  commu- 
nity with  other  men.  I shared  parts  of 
my  journey  with  them,  listened  to  their 
journeys  and  became  absorbed  in  a 

* On  September  27-29,  2002,  Steve 
Smith  and  Rob  Roy  Woodman  will  be 
leading  a “ Gathering  of  Quaker  Men: 
Masculinity  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.  ” For  more  info,  contact  the 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 


Instead  of 
being 
squeezed 
by  the 
door 

wardens  of  Quaker  silent 
worship,  I want  to  feel  the  wider, 
even  prophetic,  maybe  passionate 
energy  of  Quaker  devotional  life 
bringing  all  my  hopes,  fears  and 
desires  to  the  worship  process. 


shared  spiritual  pilgrimage  of  emerg- 
ing Quaker  identity,  tentatively  grop- 
ing towards  a more  embodied  spiritu- 
ality. 

As  a Quaker  and  as  a man,  I have 
great  difficulty  dealing  with  intense 
emotions  such  as  anger,  rage,  jeal- 
ousy, should  I add  love  and  desire? 
Pondering  these  issues,  I get  confused. 
Ben  Pink  Dandelion’s  research  (in  A 
Sociological  Analysis  of  The  Theology 
of  Quakers:  The  Silent  Revolution) 
identified  as  “Quaker  time”  (worship, 
business  meeting  and  the  like  where 
we  are  “being  Quakers”),  the  sharp 
edges  of  conflict,  whether  anger,  rage 
or  various  other  forms  of  aggression 
seem  to  be  mitigated,  either  repressed 
or  simply  withheld.  I’ve  felt  in  30 
years  of  participating  in  Quaker  busi- 
ness meetings,  committee  meetings  or 
similar  instances  of  Quaker  time,  that 
there’s  a socially  defined  tendency  to 
regress  to  some  sort  of  Quaker  norm, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  the  treat- 
ment of  and  tolerance  for  “emotions.” 

As  Michael  J.  Sheeran  says  in  Be- 
yond Majority  Rule:  Voteless  Deci- 
sions in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends'.  “Because  appeals  to  emotion 
are  so  out  of  place.  Friends  sometimes 
find  it  inappropriate  to  reveal  their 
own  inner  feelings  or  to  seek  out  ways 
of  speaking  which  will  let  people 


by  Stanford  Searl 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

know — in  a nonrhetorical  manner — 
the  depth  of  their  feelings.  As  a re- 
sult, the  emotional  dimensions  of  top- 
ics sometimes  do  not  get  the  frank 
attention  they  deserve  because  emo- 
tions are  considered  unworthy”  (p. 
57). 

As  a Quaker  man,  I have  found 
myself  on  a journey  to  reconstruct  an 
identity  in  which  expressive,  power- 
ful emotions  share  an  important 
place.  I have  found  myself  urging  my 
doctoral  students  to  follow  their 
“passions,”  to  become  engaged  in 
issues  and  ideas  which  matter  in 
some  deeply  personal  ways.  Further- 
more, in  my  own  writing  about 
Quaker  spiritual  practices,  I have 
heard  from  editors  that  my  writing 
needs  to  reflect  my  own  “passions” 
more  directly.  Instead  of  being 
squeezed  by  the  door  wardens  of 
Quaker  silent  worship,  I want  to  feel 
the  wider,  even  prophetic,  maybe  pas- 
sionate energy  of  Quaker  devotional 
life,  bringing  all  my  hopes,  fears  and 
desires  to  the  worship  process. 

I suppose  that  my  journey  as  a 
musician,  particularly  as  a piano 
player  and  singer,  relate  directly  to 
my  own  need  for  a certain  embodied 
expression.  Through  my  fingers  and 
out  of  my  voice,  in  some  sort  of  disci- 
plined, orderly  manner,  I could  allow 
deeper  passions  to  come  forward  and 
be  expressed. 

Does  the  silence  allow  me  to  en- 
gage in  such  embodied  expressions?  I 
would  say  that — by  definition  of  the 
communal,  social  strictures  of  Quak- 
erism— the  answer  is,  “No,  of  course 
not.”  At  the  Quaker  men’s  weekend 
in  Woodbrooke,  I felt  so  wonderful 
singing  a Welsh  hymn  with  the  other 
Quaker  men.  The  other  voices  added 
and  multiplied  with  my  voice,  open- 
ing myself  to  some  of  the  need  for 
such  bodily  passion  to  be  expressed. 

I can  imagine,  then,  in  a silent 
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meeting  for  worship,  standing  up  to 
sing.  And  as  I start  to  sing  the  first 
verse  of  this  Welsh  hymn,  one  after 
another  of  the  men  stand  up  with  me, 
singing,  improvising  parts,  offering 
this  song  of  praise,  thanksgiving  di- 
rectly to  God.  And  furthermore,  the 
dancing  we  did  together  as  men  at 
that  weekend:  What  did  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  expression  of  Quaker  male- 
ness in  action?  Could  this  be  a part  of 
our  experience  in  the  silent  meeting 
for  worship? 

I hear  the  voices  of  reason  saying 
to  me:  Of  course,  Stan,  you  can  sing 
before  the  worship.  Or,  well,  if  you 
really  must  sing,  there  are  plenty  of 
other  places  to  do  this,  particularly 
Quaker  churches  in  the  States.  After 
all,  as  Ben  Pink  Dandelion  pointed 
out,  the  culture  of  silence  in  British 
Quakerism  has  become  a sort  of  or- 
thodoxy, almost  a kind  of  noncreedal 
creed,  with  many  strictures  and  rules. 
Dandelion’s  research  discovered  that 
the  rules  of  speech  within  the  Quaker 
form  of  silence  implied  at  least  four 
things: 

• Quaker  learn  how  to  construct 
silence  together; 

• the  strictures  about  silence  under- 
cut a free  ministry; 

• the  process  of  ongoing  strictures 
mean  that  Quakers  engage  in 
“self-censorship”  when  it  came  to 
the  speech  and  expression; 

• “...fear  of  conflict  and  ostracism 
impedes  ‘talking  God’  outside  of 
the  worship  event”  (p.  250). 

In  the  context  of  the  nearly  post- 
modern liberalism  of  both  British  and 
American  silent  worship  meetings,  I 
have  felt  such  “self-censorship”  oper- 
ate inside  of  me,  particularly  when  it 
came  to  the  singing  of  gospel  hymns 
out  of  the  silence,  as  a possible  mes- 
sage which  connected  me  with  God. 
Because  I had  worked  as  a choir  di- 
rector in  a Presbyterian  Church,  I be- 
came attracted  to  many  of  the  19th 
century  gospel  hymns  of  Fannie 
Crosby  such  as  “I  am  Thine,  O Lord,” 
or  the  famous  “Blessed  Assurance,” 
with  such  a text  as  “Blessed  assur- 
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ance,  Jesus  is  mine!  Oh,  what  a fore- 
taste of  glory  divine!  Heir  of  salvation, 
purchase  of  God,  Bom  of  His  Spirit, 
washed  in  His  blood.”  Intellectually,  I 
am  not  enamored  with  the  text;  but, 
with  my  musical  passions  taking  the 
lead,  I love  singing  that  hymn.  I feel 
connected  to  the  Divine;  it’s  even  a 
way  for  me,  nearly  a heathen,  to  ac- 
commodate Jesus  as  a way  to  God.  I 
feel  the  love  and  power  of  God  flow- 
ing through  that  gospel  hymn  over  to 
me. 


**  * 


Can  I rock  it  in  Quaker  meeting?  I 
can  hear  the  various  voices:  Well,  of 
course  you  can,  Stan;  after  all,  no- 
body’s standing  in  your  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  very  training  and  education 
as  a Quaker  stand  in  the  way,  don’t 
they? 

From  the  perspective  of  the  expe- 
rience in  the  Quaker  men's  weekend 
at  Woodbrooke,  I wondered:  Well, 
then,  how  could  I begin  to  contribute 
to  a fuller  expression  of  my  identity, 
particularly  in  the  more  connected, 
unified  ways  in  some  deeper  devo- 
tional aspects  of  potential  as  a man? 
What  might  this  mean  for  me  and  my 
Quaker  community? 

Ironically  enough,  I was  able  to 
learn  about  responding  more  deeply 
from  the  heart  and  emotions,  in  ways 
that  assist  me  to  be  more  centered 
rather  than  letting  the  emotions  all 
hang  out,  from  a Jesuit  writer,  Gerard 
Hughes,  I heard  at  Woodbrooke.  He  is 


author  of  such  books  as  In  Search  of  a 
Way:  Two  Journeys  of  Discovery 

(Rome  and  Sydney:  E.J.  Dwyer,  1978) 
and  God,  Where  Are  You?  (London: 
Daron,  Longman  and  Todd,  1997.)  In  a 
couple  of  simple  yet  wise  ways,  this 
man  spoke  to  my  condition.  Before  he 
started  his  talk,  he  urged  the  audience  to 
bypass  the  usual  responses  and  try  to 
respond  from  “the  midriff,”  as  he  put  it, 
patting  his  diaphragm.  In  effect,  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  engage  in  a conversa- 
tion in  some  “heart  to  heart”  manner, 
rather  than  just  through  the  head  only. 
Was  I only  imagining  it  or  did  I notice  a 
twinkle  in  his  deep  blue  eyes  when  he 
offered  these  ground  rules? 

He  wanted  us  to  respond  to  him 
through  our  “deepest  longings.”  Talking 
about  the  various  pilgrimages  he  had 
made  and  how  the  act  of  walking  pro- 
vided a shield  against  too  much  head 
talk,  Hughes  made  clear  how  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  be  a speculative  philosopher 
while  walking  on  a pilgrimage: 

It  is  not  easy  to  pursue  a coherent 
line  of  thought  when  walking. 
Walking  is  for  contemplation  not 
meditation,  for  letting  thoughts  lead 
us  rather  then  dragging  them  along 
our  ready-made  paths  (p.  73). 

I pray  that  we  Quaker  men — 
standing  and  holding  onto  one  another 
in  the  deep  life  of  the  Spirit — can  al- 
low similar  images  from  inner  fabric 
of  our  lives  to  overflow  and  make  a 
difference  in  the  world.  I hope  that  I 
can  join  with  other  Quaker  men  so 
that  some  of  our  passion  and  commit- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  Spirit  can  be 
brought  forward  into  Quaker  time. 

Can  we  allow  the  openings  in  our 
heads  and  bodies  to  flow  out,  with 
prophetic  energies,  into  our  lives  as 
Quakers?  What  will  it  take  to  partici- 
pate in  the  renewal  of  my  life  so  that 
my  passions  and  those  related  emo- 
tions may  find  suitable,  transforming 
expression? 

I pray  that  I can  be  joined  with 
other  Quaker  men  in  order  to  continue 
such  a quest  for  our  newly  emerging 
identities  as  Quaker  men.  □ 
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The  Pathan  Unarmed  by  Mukulika 
Banerjee.  James  Currey,  (Oxford), 
Oxford  University  Press  (Karachi 
and  New  Delhi)  and  School  of 
American  Research  Press  (Santa  Fe, 
NM).  238  pages.  Review  by  Carol 
Reilley  Urner,  Whittier  First  Friends 
Church,  Whittier,  CA. 

Many  Quakers  have  at  least  a 
vague  knowledge  of  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan,  the  Pathan  Muslim 
known  as  the  Frontier  Gandhi.  Mu- 
kulika Banerjee  gives  us  a new  and 
very  close  look  at  Ghaffar  Khan’s 
army,  at  its  peak  100,000  strong.  Its 
brave  young  Pathan  warriors  took  an 
oath  of  non-violence  and  challenged 
British  military  rule,  but  did  not 
carry  guns. 

Ghaffar  Khan  died  fourteen 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
but  his  life  takes  on  new  relevance 
with  the  American  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Pathan  (now  more 
correctly  rendered  as  Pashtun  in  the 
American  press)  have  long  ruled  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  recent  years  it  is 
this  ethnic  group  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  fundamentalist  Muslim  Tali- 
ban. The  British,  using  typical  di- 
vide and  rule  tactics  during  their 
days  of  empire,  effectively  isolated 
Pathan  groups  from  one  another. 
Ghaffar  himself  grew  up  in  a village 
near  Peshawar,  now  part  of  Paki- 
stan, but  his  love  for  the  Pathan  peo- 
ple crossed  all  artificial  military  bar- 
riers. In  1988  thousands  of  Pathan 
braved  the  battles  of  civil  war  (fed 
by  the  US  and  the  USSR),  and 
crossed  all  borders  to  bury  him  in 
Jalalabad,  Afghanistan,  summer 
home  of  Pathan  kings. 

Mukulika  Banerjee,  a young 
Bengali  anthropologist,  was  both 
moved  and  puzzled  by  Ghaffar’ s 
unlikely  movement,  “The  Servants 
of  God,”  which  contributed  so  sig- 
nificantly to  the  fall  of  the  British 
empire  in  Asia.  This  non-violent 
army — complete  with  officers,  mili- 


tary discipline,  homemade  red  uni- 
forms and  a bagpipe  corps — 
bewildered  the  British.  They  per- 
ceived the  Pashtun  then  (as  do 
Americans  now)  as  violent  warriors, 
unpredictable  and  ungovernable, 
given  to  blood  feuds  and  a harsh 
code  of  honor.  Instead,  they  found 
themselves  faced  with  a homegrown 
village  uplift  movement  combined 
with  a relentless  campaign  of  non- 
co-operation,  general  strikes  and 
open  defiance  of  British  military 
rule. 

Over  a period  of  seventeen  years 
hundreds  of  the  Pathan  “servants  of 
God”  were  shot  by  the  British,  thou- 
sands more  imprisoned,  and  still 
more  subjected  to  loss  of  property, 
humiliating  harassment,  torture  and 
beatings.  Their  leader,  Ghaffar 
Khan,  spent  most  of  this  time  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  prisons  of  the 
British  army,  yet  the  movement  con- 
tinued to  grow  without  him  and 
eventually  won  victory  in  1948. 

Mukulika  Banerjee  scouted  out 
seventy-five  surviving  participants 
from  this  unlikely  army  and  inter- 
viewed them  for  her  Oxford  doctoral 
thesis.  By  1992,  when  she  began  her 
work,  all  were  already  old  men, 
ranging  in  age  from  seventy  to  over 
one  hundred.  In  this  small  book  she 
pieces  together  a scholarly — but  also 
sensitive,  compassionate  and  mov- 
ing— anthropological  study  of  Pash- 
tun men  and  women  whose  lives 
were  transformed  by  the  love  and 
labors  of  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan.  In 
their  own  words  they  tell  how  Ghaf- 
far taught,  by  word  and  example, 
that  Islam  is  at  heart  a completely 
non-violent  faith  and  requires  abso- 
lute surrender  to  God  and  selfless 
service  to  humanity.  As  he  drew 
them  into  non-violence  as  a better 
way  they  also  learned  it  meant  over- 
coming the  violence  in  themselves, 
forgiveness,  and  the  settling  of  blood 
feuds.  Banerjee  not  only  records  the 
touching  testimony  and  pride  of  the 
aging  warriors;  she  also  carefully 
examines  the  structure  of  the  move- 


ment itself  and  finds  it  based  firmly 
in  the  ancient  Pashtun  codes  of 
honor,  courage,  and  religious  mar- 
tyrdom, albeit  transformed  by  the 
power  of  love  and  non-violence. 

I believe  this  is  a book  that 
every  Quaker  with  concern  for  the 
roots  and  relevance  of  our  own 
Peace  testimony  should  read.  I only 
regret  that  Banerjee  could  not  also 
seek  out  and  investigate  memories 
of  Ghaffar  Khan  and  his  non-violent 
movement  in  the  years  since  expul- 
sion of  the  British  (1948  to  the  pres- 
ent). That  is  still  a largely  hidden 
story  which  also  needs  to  be  told  — 
in  all  its  power,  integrity  and  terri- 
ble agony — before  its  last  living  par- 
ticipants have  passed  away.D 

Sour  Sweet  Adversity  Into  Creativity 
by  Deborah  Thorsos.  The  First  Word 
Publishing.  Renton,  WA  2001.  299  p. 
paper.  $15.99.  Review  by  Lois  Bar- 
ton, Eugene  (OR)  Meeting. 

This  is  the  autobiography  of 
Deborah  Thorsos,  a Friend  from 
Washington  who  was  bom  with 
autism  [a  mental  condition  character- 
ized by  extreme  introversion]  and  the 
challenges  related  to  auditory  proc- 
essing difficulties.  The  book  is  filled 
with  detailed  memories  from  her 
daily  experiences:  she  describes  not 
only  places  and  activities,  but  also 
her  mental  states  and  how  and  why 
autism  affected  her  development. 

Since  she  demonstrates  so  pains- 
takingly the  workings  of  her  autistic 
mind,  this  aspect  of  the  volume  could 
be  of  value  to  those  who  care  for 
folks  with  autistic  limitations. 

However,  the  book  is  also  of  in- 
terest to  those  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  how  individuals  overcome 
challenging  life  situations.  Deborah 
Thorsos  was  highly  motivated  and 
eventually  earned  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land after  graduating  from  high 
school.  She  worked  for  several  years 
in  food  service  related  jobs  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

Happily  married  fifteen  years 
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ago,  she  continues  to  explore  life- 
style habits,  diet  and  meditation  to 
reduce  stress.  She  has  been  serving 
on  disability  and  autism  community 
boards.  Her  explorations  have  in- 
cluded contact  with  University  and 
Eastside  Friends  Meetings  in  the  Se- 
attle area. 

It  is  remarkable  that  she  has  re- 
membered her  life  in  such  detail 
from  preschool  days  to  the  present. 
The  sameness  of  her  style  at  times 
becomes  tiresome,  but  the  overall 
account  of  her  life  is  most  admirable 
and  worth  reading.  □ 

Coalbrookdale  and  the  Darbys:  The 
World’s  First  Industrial  Dynasty  by 
Emyr  Thomas.  Sessions  Book  Trust, 
York,  England,  1999.  228  p.,  index, 
illustrations.  Review  by  Sue  Friday, 
Berkeley  (CA)  Meeting. 

Coalbrookdale  and  the  Darbys  is 
a detailed  and  well  researched 
local  history  of  the  Darby  family’s 
(seven  succeeding  generations)  in- 
volvement in  the  development  of  the 
English  iron  industry  over  two  centu- 
ries. While  the  story  of  one  family’s 
role  in  one  community  is  a narrow 
topic,  this  story  is  extraordinary  be- 
cause of  the  ramifications.  This  is 
where  the  Industrial  Revolution  be- 
gan. 

Author  Emyr  Thomas  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  Ironbridge 
Gorge  Museum  Trust  since  its  incep- 
tion in  the  early  1960s,  just  as  indi- 
viduals in  Great  Britain  started  to 
think  about  preserving  their  industrial 
heritage.  An  enormous  amount  of  in- 
formation about  the  Darby  family  and 
the  Coalbrookdale  Company  has  been 
collected  and  incorporated  in  this  tale 
of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
family  and  the  company.  So  inter- 
twined over  the  generations  are  the 
two,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
write  about  one  without  the  other. 

It  all  started  with  Abraham  Darby 
I,  who  developed  a special  technique 
for  casting  iron  pots  in  sand  as  well  as 
a method  of  using  coke  instead  of 
charcoal  to  smelt  iron  for  casting 
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(patented  in  1707).  The  success  of  the 
ironworks  was  due  to  his  exceptional 
capacity  for  innovation,  and  the  finan- 
cial backing  and  business  contacts 
facilitated  by  the  Quaker  network. 
Quakerism  is  another  thread  that  is 
woven  though  this  story  of  family  and 
company.  Coalbrookdale  was  not  far 
from  Bristol,  an  important  Quaker 
center  in  western  England.  Abraham  I 
was  a minister,  as  were  several  fe- 
males in  the  family  in  succeeding 
generations.  Thomas  writes  that  it 
was  Deborah  Darby’s  ministry  to 
Elizabeth  Gurney  (later  Fry),  visiting 
the  Darby  home  in  Coalbrookdale, 
that  turned  Elizabeth  into  a serious 
Quaker  reformer.  Family  members 
early  on  were  characterized  by  deep 
religious  beliefs  and  a plain  and  fru- 
gal lifestyle  despite  immense  wealth. 
It  wasn’t  until  the  mid-19th  century 
that  individual  members  drifted  away 
from  the  faith. 

Over  the  years  the  composition  of 
various  partnerships  and  shareholders 
of  Coalbrookdale  changed,  often  due 
to  untimely  deaths  in  the  family,  start- 
ing with  Abraham  I in  1717.  Partners 
brought  into  the  company  and  the 
managers  (all  Quakers  for  over  two 
centuries)  became  part  of  the  family 
through  complex  marriage  ties,  not 
uncommon  among  Friends  with  their 
restricted  marriage  pool.  As  partner- 
ships and  shares  were  shifted  over 
time,  a new  generation  “Darby” 
would  inevitably  rise  to  the  challenge 
with  a talent  for  innovation  and/or 
management.  So  we  have  the  “first  in 
the  world”  iron  rails,  iron  wheels, 
steam  locomotive  (1802),  iron  bridge 
(1779),  cast  iron  aqueduct,  and  iron 
framing  for  factory  building.  The 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  the  largest 
iron  manufacturer  in  the  world  in  the 
18th  century,  lost  its  position  in  the 
19th  century  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
The  management,  however,  success- 
fully turned  to  engineering,  stove  pro- 
duction, and  developed  prize-winning 
decorative  and  art  cast  iron. 

Virtues  often  associated  with 
Quaker  culture  are  duly  noted  by 


Thomas,  such  as  a real  commitment  to 
the  poor  and  education,  an  exception- 
ally close  and  loving  tenor  within  ex- 
tended family  relationships,  and  in  the 
specific  case  of  iron  manufacturing,  an 
avoidance  of  the  armaments  trade. 
However,  the  Quaker  component  of 
this  history  is  not  as  significant  an  ele- 
ment in  this  history  as  we  Friends 
would  like.  For  example,  tucked  away 
in  a footnote  is  information  about  Wil- 
liam Rathbone,  Jr.,  whose  aunt  was  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  Darby  II,  and 
who  married  one  of  Abraham  II’ s 
granddaughters.  Rathbone  is  best 
known  for  his  defense  of  liberal  Irish 
Quakers  published  in  1804.  This  was 
a significant  early  event  in  the  history 
of  liberal  Quakerism. 

This  incredibly  detailed  account 
of  the  Darby  family  and  the  Coal- 
brookdale Company  cries  out  for  com- 
parisons and  the  placement  of  events 
in  a broader  context.  The  author  ob- 
serves that  there  was  perhaps  a unique 
situation  when  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury, a period  of  prosperity  for  the 
company,  all  of  the  partners  of  the 
company  were  women.  Similarly,  in 
early  19th  century  Pennsylvania,  Re- 
becca Lukens,  a Quaker,  took  the 
reigns  of  her  family’s  iron-making 
company.  This  is  surely  no  coinci- 
dence given  the  Quaker  deviance  in 
accepting  the  capacities  of  women. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Industrial  Revolution 
began  with  the  development  of  the 
iron  industry.  The  Coalbrookdale 
Company  was  only  the  most  important 
of  many  ironworks  in  England  run  by 
members  of  our  tiny  sect. 

In  America,  the  pivotal  event  usu- 
ally credited  with  inaugurating  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  was  the  entice- 
ment of  Samuel  Slater  from  England 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  process.  This  scheme 
was  the  brainstorm  and  accomplish- 
ment of  wealthy  retired  merchant 
Moses  Brown,  the  most  important 
New  England  Quaker  of  the  late  18th 
and  early  19th  centuries.  (Slater  later 
married  a Friend.)  This,  again,  is  no 
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coincidence.  Industrialization  may 
have  been  a mixed  blessing.  Coal - 
brookdale  and  the  Darbys  invites  us 
to  acknowledge  our  role.  □ 

Testimony:  John  Woolman  on  To- 
day's Global  Economy,  David  Morse, 
Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #356,  June  2001. 
Reflections  from  a.  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Peace,  John  Andrew  Gallery,  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  #358,  October  2001.  Re- 
viewed by  Jonathan  Brown,  University 
Meeting  (Seattle,  WA). 

These  two  complementary 
Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets  are  excellent 
antidotes  to  feelings  of  hopelessness 
brought  on  by  recent  international 
events  and  our  government’s  re- 
sponse. 

In  Testimony,  David  Morse  re- 
counts events  in  Woolman’s  life  to 
illuminate  ways  we  can  respond  to 


the  aspects  of  today’s  economy  that 
are  equally  unjust.  The  importance  of 
more  democratic  trade  structures  that 
respect  human  rights  and  the  environ- 
ment is  touched  on,  but  most  of  the 
focus  is  on  a personal  level. 

Acknowledging  personal  com- 
plicity, taking  small  steps  even  with 
imperfect  knowledge,  speaking  out 
with  others  of  like  mind,  and  remain- 
ing open  to  spiritual  transformation, 
are  all  key  steps,  despite  the  courage 
required  and  the  painful  processes 
involved.  (The  pamphlet  also  in- 
cludes a list  of  resources  for  further 
study.) 

In  Reflections,  John  Andrew  Gal- 
lery shares  a series  of  short  reports 
from  a weekly  prayer  vigil  on  Inde- 
pendence Mall  in  Philadelphia.  Over 
the  course  of  the  introduction  and  10 
reflections  (dated  January  2000  to 


October  2001)  he  grapples  with  ques- 
tions of  effectiveness  vs.  faithfulness 
control  vs.  trust  in  God.  Other  themes 
include  being  in  nature  and  the  na- 
ture of  peace. 

The  choices  we  face  today  are  no 
less — and  no  more — difficult  than 
those  that  faced  Woolman  and  his 
contemporaries.  These  authors  urge  us 
not  to  fall  into  the  traps  of  thinking  we 
must  be  as  [insert  your  favorite 
Quaker  virtue  here]  as  Woolman  to 
make  a difference,  or  that  we  must 
wait  on  a sense  of  the  Meeting  before 
acting  on  our  individual  Truth. 

Both  authors  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, in  Gallery’s  words,  that 
“It’s  not  enough  to  know  what’s 
right  to  do,  you  actually  have  to 
do  it.”  And  both  provide  the  gen- 
tle reassurance  that  it’s  worth  the 
effort.  □ 


Why ! Am  Resigning  as 
Regional  Director  of  the  AFSC 
Pacific  Southwest 
Regional  Office 

By  Joe  Frank© 

Orange  Grove  (Pasadena,  CA) 

[After  serving  three  and  a half  years  as  In- 
terim and  then  as  Regional  Director  of 
AFSC's  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  Joe  Franko 
of  Orange  Grove  (Pasadena,  CA)  Meeting 
decided  to  resign,  effective  July  15,  2002  (see 
notice  on  p.  22).  In  order  to  dispel  misunder- 
standings about  this  decision,  Joe  wrote  fol- 
lowing statement.  — Editor.] 

During  the  May  gathenng  of  South- 
ern California  Quarterly  Meeting 
it  became  clear  to  me  that  some  Friends 
were  misperceiving  my  recent  decision 
to  leave  the  AFSC  as  regional  director. 
Any  one  who  would  think  that  I no 
longer  love  and  respect  the  work  of  the 
AFSC  is  sadly  mistaken  and  is  viewing 
my  resignation  inappropriately.  Anyone 
who  believes  that  I would  not  ask 
Friends  and  others  to  support  the  great 
good  work  of  AFSC  is  undoing  much  of 
what  I have  worked  for  in  the  last  four 
years!  The  AFSC  still  has  my  heart,  and 
the  soul  of  its  work  speaks  to  my  soul. 


There  are  many  paths  to  the  fu- 
ture that  the  AFSC  might  take.  Hope- 
fully, the  path  it  chooses  will  be  done 
through  a discernment  process  that  is 
spirit-led.  I hope  that  Friends  will  see 
my  leaving  as  “standing  aside.”  By 
standing  aside  now  I am  saying  that  I 
don’t  believe  I can  make  a contribu- 
tion to  this  process. 

One  of  the  fundamental  Friends’ 
beliefs  is  that  we  find  truth  in  deep 
worship,  and  that  we  season  it  in  our 
meetings  and  clearness  committees.  It 
was  with  just  such  a leading  and  cor- 
porate discernment  process  that  I pur- 
sued being  a regional  director  of  the 
AFSC,  at  first  as  an  interim  and  then 
as  the  regular  director.  (My  truth  is 
what  I can  discern  with  the  help  of  my 
friends.  But  it  may  or  may  not  be  your 
truth.)  What  I am  following  is  the 
truth  I have  been  able  to  discern  with 
my  friends.  I recognize  that  this  proc- 
ess might  have  led  others  differently. 
A corporate  witness  comes  from  a cor- 
porate discernment  process,  and  we 
have  all  had  the  experience  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  unite  with  such  a decision. 
(We  then  stand  aside  if  we  believe  that 
the  process  has  been  spirit  filled.  We 
cannot  unite  with  it.)  If  we  believe  that 


the  process  has  been  spirit-filled,  we 
stand  aside  rather  than  block  the  process 
or  pretend  a false  unity. 

While  I still  love  AFSC  and  the 
work,  my  contribution  to  it  must  now  be 
in  other  ways.  I cannot  unite  with  the 
Visioning  Process  and  my  position  as 
regional  director  requires  me  to  move 
that  process  forward.  That  is  not  a state- 
ment of  what  I believe  others  must  do.  It 
is  not  a rallying  cry  or  a call  to  arms.  It 
is  a standing  aside  based  on  my  unique 
position  within  the  organization  and 
based  on  my  discernment  process,  done 
in  consultation  and  with  much  prayer 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

I hope  to  see  you  all  at  Pacific 
and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  to  stand  with  AFSC  Board  clerk 
Paul  Lacey  (who  will  be  with  us 
there)  to  support  the  work  of  the 
AFSC.  While  I must  personally  stand 
aside  as  a regional  director,  I will 
continue  to  make  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  AFSC  both  in  the  form  of 
money  and  with  my  prayers  and  my 
heart.  I ask  Friends  who  have  ques- 
tions about  that  to  speak  with  me  at 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  to  call  or  write 
either  Paul  or  me.  The  AFSC  and  its 
work  will  always  be  in  my  heartlD 
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Does  Nonviolence 
Work  in  the  Real 
World? 

by  Dan  Levison 

Pima  Meeting,  Tucson,  AZ 

As  a Quaker,  I have  long  had  an 
intuitive  attraction  to  nonvio- 
lence. But  having  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  academic  settings,  I question 
the  truth  of  intuitive  generalities — 
recalling  the  words  of  Mark  Twain: 
“It’s  not  the  things  I don’t  know  that 
cause  me  trouble — it’s  the  things  I do 
know  that  aren’t  so  that  are  the  prob- 
lem.” 

To  test  whether  nonviolence 
works  in  the  real  world,  I am  compil- 
ing a collection  of  true-life  stories 
where  a nonviolent  response — such  as 
humor,  distraction,  submission,  apol- 
ogy, loving  kindness,  or  joining  in  a 
common  cause — defused  a dangerous 
interpersonal  situation  and  interrupted 
a cycle  of  violence.  Although  peace- 
onented  people  like  myself  talk  about 
nonviolence,  and  can  find  profound 


supportive  quotations  from  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere,  I have  to  admit  the 
idea  often  seems  so  contrary  to  com- 
monsense  experience  that  I don’t  ex- 
pect many  to  take  nonviolence  seri- 
ously other  than  as  an  abstraction — 
it  sounds  like  sentimental  nonsense. 
But  I have  collected  a small  series  of 
true,  practical,  down-to-earth  inci- 
dents where  nonviolence  actually 
worked,  and  potentially  violent  inter- 
personal escalations  were  defused. 

My  hope  is  to  gather  true-to-life 
stories  reflecting  nonviolence  in  real 
life,  and,  with  the  help  of  David  and 
Judy  Ray  of  Pima  Meeting,  publish 
them  in  an  anthology.  In  addition  to 
stories  in  my  file,  I believe  many 
more  could  be  gathered  through  vari- 
ous Quaker  groups.  I think  publica- 
tion of  a small,  readable  book  is  pos- 
sible. As  I begin  to  collect  stories,  I 
see  the  possibility  of  identifying  what 
‘works’  and  what  does  not  in  nonvio- 
lent interpersonal  situations. 

If  you  know  of  true  stories — or 
believable  fictional  accounts — and 
are  willing  to  have  them  included  in 
an  anthology,  please  send  them  to 
me.  If  possible,  limit  your  submission 
to  150  words;  also  indicate  if  you 


wish  to  be  acknowledged  by  name  if 
your  story  is  included  in  the  anthol- 
ogy. Profits  (if  any)  from  the  publica- 
tion will  be  donated  to  groups  in- 
volved in  nonviolence. 

A woman,  her  arms  loaded  with 
groceries,  was  hurrying  home  on  a 
dark  New  York  City  street  when  she 
became  aware  of  being  followed.  The 
man  was  walking  rapidly,  obviously 
intent  on  overtaking  taking  her,  and 
she  feared  his  intentions. 

As  he  drew  near,  she  suddenly 
turned,  said,  “Am  I glad  to  see  you — I 
can’t  hold  onto  these  groceries  a min- 
ute longer.  Would  you  carry  them  for 
me  until  I get  home?”  The  stranger 
took  the  groceries  and  accompanied 
her  home. 

The  only  son  of  a couple  in  a 
small  Midwestern  town  was  killed  by 
a drunken  driver.  The  man  was  given 
a light  sentence:  jail  time  on  weekends 
and  probation.  The  couple  was  filled 
with  hatred:  “We  wanted  him  in 
prison,  we  wanted  him  dead.”  They 
monitored  his  every  move  when  he 
was  not  in  jail,  hoping  to  catch  him  in 


Turn  the  other  cheek...  Meet  evil  with  good... 

Avenge  not  yourself...  A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath... 


or 


Foolish 
Sentiment  ? 


Does  nonviolence  work  in  the  real  world? ... or  is  retaliation , vengeance, 
or  punishment  necessary  for  survival? 

Under  the  care  of  Pima  Meeting  (Religious  Society  of  Friends)  an  anthology  is  being  compiled  of 
true-to-life  stories  in  which  a nonviolent  response  - such  as  humor,  distraction,  submission, 
apology,  loving  kindness,  or  joining  in  a common  cause  - reversed  an  escalation  of  violence. 

Send  stories  you  would  like  to  share  to:  Dan  Levinson 

525 1 W.  El  Camino  del  Cerro 
Tucson,  Arizona  85745-9327 
email:  drdan3@dakotacom.net 


Please  limit  your  submissions  to 
about  1 50  words.  Also,  indicate  if 
you  wish  to  be  acknowledged  by 
name  if  your  story  is  included  in 
the  anthology. 
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some  illegal  behavior  which  would 
have  led  to  violating  his  probation  and 
being  arrested. 

Finally,  the  mother  realized,  “The 
hate  and  bitterness  I was  feeling  was 
destroying  me.  I needed  to  forgive  him 
to  save  myself.” 

The  couple  was  able  to  find  the 
strength  to  forgive  and  actually  be- 
friend the  man,  who  realized  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crime,  became  a MADD 
speaker,  and  appears  to  have  turned 
his  life  around. — Associated  Press 
release. 

A young  woman  was  raped  at 
knife  point.  She  intuitively  felt  that  her 
life  was  seriously  in  danger,  and  of- 
fered no  resistance. 

After  the  man  had  completed  his 
assault,  she  said  rather  calmly,  “Now 
would  you  please  get  off  of  me?” 

The  man  left  without  further 
harming  the  woman. 

He  was  later  captured,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a serial  rapist-killer.  It  is 
likely  that  had  the  woman  responded 
aggressively,  she  would  have  been 
killed. 

A woman  got  into  her  apartment 
building  elevator.  As  she  was  about  to 
close  the  door,  a stranger — certainly 
not  a resident  of  the  building — got  in, 
forcibly  closed  the  door,  and  moved 
menacingly  towards  her. 

Her  response  (as  relaxed  as  possi- 
ble): “Well,  it  looks  like  you  we  are 
going  to  interact,  and  we  haven’t  even 
been  introduced.  My  name  is  Bar- 
bara.” 

The  man  got  off  the  elevator,  and 
disappeared. — from  Elizabeth  Ri- 
chards. 

A young  hippie  was  hitchhiking 
in  the  Northwest  during  the  early 
1970s  and  ended  up  stranded  in 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  where  he  learned 
that  a couple  of  co-eds  had  been  mur- 
dered. Long-haired,  penniless,  and 
wearing  outlandish  clothes,  the  young 
man  wandered  about  the  campus  look- 
ing in  vain  for  a place  “to  crash,” 
since  everyone  was  extremely  nervous 
about  strangers.  Finally,  the  young 
man  was  told  by  a wary  student  to  go 


to  the  campus  Catholic  center.  When 
the  young  man  arrived  there,  it  was 
past  midnight  and  the  center  was 
closed,  so  he  sat  up  on  the  porch  and 
said  a little  prayer,  “Please,  God,  take 
care  of  me.”  He  soon  fell  asleep. 

An  hour  later,  he  was  awakened 
by  flashlights  shining  in  his  face.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  two  police- 
men with  very  large  guns  pointed  at 
him. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect,  the 
young  man  smiled  and  said,  “Boy,  am 
I glad  to  see  you!” 

Puzzled  by  this  unexpected,  and 
utterly  sincere,  response,  the  police 
lowered  their  guns  and  began  asking 
him  questions.  After  half  an  hour,  they 
decided  that  the  young  man  was 
“harmless”  and  took  him  to  a nearby 
Christian  center  for  runaway  youth. 
From  this  point  on,  the  young  man 
came  to  trust  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — from  Anthony  Manousos 


Memorial  Minutes 


Marye  Spencer 

Marloma  Long  Beach  (CA)  Meeting  lost 
a cherished  member  in  the  death  of 
Marye  Spencer,  January  2,  2002  at  Rose 
Villa  Retirement  Home  in  Portland,  OR, 
with  burial  in  Needles,  CA.  She  had  moved 
from  her  home  in  Long  Beach  to  be  near  her 
niece  Eleanor  Fuhrer  and  family  nearby  in 
McMinnville,  OR.  Preceding  her  in  death 
were  her  sister  Caroline  Greenwood,  and  broth- 
ers James  Greenwood  and  William  White. 
Marye,  of  central  Missouri  stock,  was  bom  in 
Trinidad,  CO,  where  her  father  was  a locomo- 
tive engineer.  When  Marye  was  a small  child 
her  father  was  transferred  to  Needles,  CA,  a 
place  very  dear  to  her  heart,  and  where  she 
completed  high  school. 

From  Needles,  Marye  enrolled  in  Chap- 
man College  located  in  downtown  Los  An- 
geles at  that  time.  She  graduated  from  Chap- 
man and  also  received  a degree  in  education 
from  UCLA.  She  was  noted  for  her  fine 
voice  and  singing  performances  in  Needles, 
and  continued  this  interest  in  music  at  Chap- 
man and  after  college. 

Following  graduation,  she  was  a social 
worker  in  the  San  Bernardino,  CA,  area. 
Later  she  moved  to  the  East  Coast.  She  re- 
ceived a Masters  in  Education  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  a Masters  in 
Social  Work  at  Smith  College  School  of 
Social  Work  in  Northhampton,  MA.  While 
in  New  York,  Marye  became  a member  of 
the  15th  Street  Friends  Meeting. 


Her  experiences  included  work  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  southwest  Indian  tribes.  Her 
interest  in  American  Indians  proved  to  be  life- 
long. Marye  was  a member  of  the  PEO  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Marye  returned  to  California  and  in  time 
moved  to  Long  Beach  where  she  worked  for 
the  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District  as  a 
social  worker/counselor  until  her  retirement. 

She  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  fellow  staff  for  her  ski  11  fill 
wisdom  and  gifted  work  with  children.  After 
her  retirement  and  for  some  time,  Marye  con- 
tinued her  private  counseling  business  and 
managed  other  apartment  house  investments. 
She  enjoyed  her  home  in  Desert  Hot  Springs, 
CA,  and  world  travel. 

In  Long  Beach,  Marye  transferred  her 
membership  from  15th  Street  Meeting  to 
Marloma  where  her  positive  and  stabilizing 
influence  helped  guide  the  group  in  its  for- 
mative years  and  in  the  years  that  followed. 
She  appreciated  the  comfort  of  her  home  in 
Oregon  and  attended  Friends  Meeting  when 
she  was  able,  but  her  heart  was  in  California 
with  her  many  friends  and  especially  with 
Marloma  Meeting.  □ 

Jim  Best 

Jim  Best  was  bom  in  Idaho  Falls,  ID,  on 
April  24,  1913.  His  parents  were  teachers 
and  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
mother  was  active  in  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  (WCTU). 

Jim  was  an  accomplished  violinist  as  a 
young  teenager.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  worked 
as  a journalist  in  California  and  Pocatello, 
ID.  He  moved  from  Idaho  to  Nashville,  TN, 
to  work  for  Abington  Press,  a Methodist 
publishing  house.  In  the  late  thirties  he 
moved  to  New  York  City  to  work  for  Harper 
Brothers  Publishing  in  the  Department  of 
Religion. 

He  became  a convinced  Friend  and  joined 
the  15h  Street  Meeting  in  Manhattan,  NY.  He 
and  Ruth  Clara  Travis  were  married  there  in 
March  1948.  They  had  four  children — 
Christina,  Lawrence,  Carolyn  and  Jonathan. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Skyview 
Acres,  a co-operative,  racially  integrated  com- 
munity in  Pomona,  NY.  He  authored  a Pendle 
Hill  pamphlet  based  on  this  experience.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rockland  Friends 
Meeting,  also  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  1960s,  he  joined  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  and  worked  as  an  editor  of 
their  magazine.  Fellowship.  He  maintained 
an  anti-Vietnam  War  vigil  in  Nanuet,  NY, 
for  many  years  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  the  early  1970s,  he  and  Ruth  moved 
to  Philadelphia  to  join  the  Movement  for  a 
New  Society.  There  he  worked  for  a printing 
cooperative. 

After  Jim  and  Ruth  were  divorced,  in  1980 
he  and  Helen  Briggs  were  married  at  the 
Friends  Meeting  in  What  Cheer,  IA.  They 
moved  to  Tucson,  AZ,  where  they  were  beloved 
members  in  Pima  Monthly  Meeting.  Jim  is  par- 
ticularly remembered  for  his  help  with  the 
Meeting’s  program  of  hospitality  for  the  home- 
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less,  his  volunteer  work  with  the  Carondelet 
Hospice,  and  his  active  service  in  the  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  Committee. 

Following  Helen’s  death,  Jim  made  his 
home  with  his  children,  Tina,  Jonathan,  and 
Carolyn  in  New  York.  (His  son,  Larry,  lives  in 
the  US  Virgin  Islands.)  His  last  month  was 
spent  at  the  Tolstoy  Foundation  Home  for  the 
Aged,  a few  minutes  from  the  Rockland  Friends 
Meeting,  where  he  was  a regular  attender.  He 
died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  on  July  16,  2001, 
and  his  memorial  service  was  held  July  22  at  the 
Rockland  Friends  Meeting.  □ 


Calendar  of  Western 
Friends 

( Complete  Yearly  Calendar  On-Line  at  www. 
westernquaker.  net/2002 _calendar.  htm. ) 

♦ August  4-11.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
through  service  for  Friends  in  8th- 10th 
grades.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Staff 
and  others. 

♦ August  16-18:  Montana  Gathering  of 
Friends  (MGOF)  Luccock  Park  (outside 
Livingston,  MT). 

♦ Aug  26-Sep  2:  The  Annual  Community 
Workcamp.  Good  works  and  good  fellow- 
ship at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ Sept  13 — 15.  “Peace,  Justice,  and  the  Inner 
Light.  The  joys  and  challenges  of  becoming 
a Spirit-filled  activist.”  Stephen  Zunes  and 
Pat  Patfoort.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ Sept  27-29.  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Lazy  F Ranch,  near  Ellensburg, 
WA 

♦ Sept  27-29:  “A  Gathering  of  Quaker  Men: 
Masculinity  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends.”  Steve  Smith  and  Rob  Roy  Wood- 
man. Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ Oct  4-6:  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

♦ Oct  25-27.  “The  Annual  Silent  Retreat:  An 
extended  expenence  of  Quaker  Meeting  for 
Worship.”  Judy  Leshefka.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center. 

♦ Nov  8-10:  Quaker  Center  on  the  Road 
(location  to  be  determined).  “Hearts  Knit 
Together:  Expanding  our  vision  of  Mem- 
bership among  Friends.”  Peter  Blood.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

♦ Nov  15-17:  “Hearts  Knit  Together:  Ex- 
panding our  vision  of  membership.  What 
does  membership  mean  in  your  life?  What 
do  we  mean  to  each  other  in  the  Meeting 
family?”  Peter  Blood.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

♦ Nov  22-24:  “Rise  Up  Singing.  The  editors 
of  the  book  return  for  another  weekend  of 
song,  spirit,  and  community.”  Annie  Patter- 
son and  Peter  Blood.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 

♦ Dec  6-8:  “Breema:  The  Art  of  Being  Pres- 
ent. Deepening  our  relationship  to  life 
while  nurturing  the  body.”  Lor  Larsen  and 
Susan  Mankowski.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 


Classifieds 

Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word 
for  classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be 
prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks 
prior  to  publication.  DISPLAY  ADS:  $15 
per  column  inch.  14  page  ad  (4  x 4Vi): 
$95 — 1 column  ad  (2Vi  x 10):  $130 — 2 
column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 — Vi  page  ad 
(714  x 4'/2)— Full  page  (7Vi  x 10):  $295. 
Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecutive  appear- 
ances, 25%  for  10  consecutive  appear- 


Ouaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

The  central  theme  of  universalism  is  that 
spiritual  enlightenment  may  be  achieved  by 
everyone  everywhere.  It  may  be  experienced 
through  the  teachings  of  any  of  the  great 
religious  systems  or  in  the  personal  and  pri- 
vate experiences  of  an  individual  seeker  who 
may  have  no  religion  at  all.  While  being  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  our  own  religious 
path,  we  not  only  accept  but  rejoice  that  oth- 
ers find  validity  in  their  own  spiritual  tradi- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be.  Each  of  us  must 
find  our  own  path,  and  each  of  us  can  benefit 
from  the  search  of  others. 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 

Quaker  Books — Rare  and  out-of-print 
journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us  for 
specific  wants.  VINTAGE  BOOKS,  181  Hay- 
den Rowe  St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone: 
508-435-3499.  E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read 
Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts. 

FQA’s  goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the 
literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts 
within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for 
purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  ministry, 
witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will 
offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  sup- 
port as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  interna- 
tional network  of  creative  support  and  cele- 
bration. Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www. 
quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world 
Free  sample  available  upon  request.  Join 
our  family  of  Friends  for  one  year  (10 
issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Schools,  Retreat  Centers,  Camps, 
and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

**** 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  re- 
tirement community  offering  independ- 
ent living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted 
care  living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an 
adult  day  services  program  serving  residents 
and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community. 
Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is 
easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends 
House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends 
Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly 
(FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions. 
The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409.  707-538-0152. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR:  A 
small  Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K- 
6,  rooted  in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  pro- 
vided with  a quality  academic  and  a develop- 
mentally  appropriate  education.  The  school 
environment  is  caring  and  nurturing  with 
strong  emphasis  on  non-violent  resolution. 
For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith,  jates- 
mith@earthlink.net  or  503-245-8164. 

**** 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on 
Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn  HOUSE,  a 
Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in 
beautiful,  historic  townhouse,  is  located  five 
blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to 
Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connec- 
tions. Shared  accommodations  including 
continental  breakfast  for  groups  & individu- 
als. 515  East  Capitol  Street  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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org.  Phone:  202-543-5560.  FAX:  202-543- 

3814. 

Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning 
January,  June,  or  September.  Assist  with 
seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn 
House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room, 
board,  and  small  stipend. 

**** 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
consider  the  simple  and  economical  travel- 
ers’ rooms  at  Quaker  HOUSE  IN  SEATTLE 
(WA).  Reservations  required:  206-632-9839 
or  E-mail:  pablopaz@juno.com. 

**** 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends 
Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents 
performing  light  hospitality  and  caretaking 
duties  are  sought  for  a dynamic  Friends 
Meeting  north  of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquir- 
ies to  Resident  Committee,  RFFM,  Box 
1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

Services 

You  are  a part  of  history!  Preserve 
your  unique  and  valuable  stories  through 
memoir  and  art.  Primary  Sources,  a storytel- 
ling resource,  offers  memoir  writing  serv- 
ices, writing  and  history  classes,  and  more. 
www.primary-sources.com.  425-865-0409  or 
storykim@attbi.com. 

**** 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All 
ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encour- 
age confidence  in  people  who  are  fearful  of 
horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse 
lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world  from  the 
horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit  www. 
friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825 

3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite. 

com. 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting 
unattached  people  who  like  to  read  together 
since  1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends. 
SBL,  Box  117,  Gradyville,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

Concerned '(Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Straight /Gay.  Since  1984. 

Free  Sample:  "S.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01 242 
® (413)  445-6309 

or  H http://www.concernedsingles.com 

Let  the  sun  be  your  electric  com- 
pany. Budget  Solar  has  quality  solar  prod- 
ucts, from  solar  fans,  educational  kits,  books, 
and  gadgets  to  PV  panels,  charge  controllers, 
and  inverters.  Priced  to  fit  any  budget.  Shop 
online  at  <www.budgetsolar.com>. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour 
January  16-28,  2003.  Visit  the  Quaker 
community  of  Monteverde.  See  the  cloud 
forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Roy  Joe  and 
Ruth  Stuckey,  1 182  Hornbeam  Road,  Sabina, 
OH  45169.  Phone/FAX:  937-584-2900  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  jstuckey@racsaco.cr.  Web- 


site: www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SEC- 
OND, HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views, 
4,000  ft  elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather 
among  good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and 
Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo 
Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website:  arizo- 
nafriends.com. 


Hinshaw  Tours  in  12th  and  Final  Year. 
Finland  in  2001  led  the  world  in  political  trans- 
parency and  economic  growth;  Guatemala  was 
near  the  bottom  on  both  indices.  In  conjunction 
with  a study  of  causes/effects  of  these  extremes 
in  political  culture,  with  lessons  for  the  US, 
Quaker  anthropolgist/educator  Robert  Hinshaw 
will  lead  final  tours  to  Guatemala,  April  7- 
21,  and  to  Finland/Sweden  June  18-July  7, 
2003.  He  has  led  20  Guatemala  and  4 Scandi- 
navia tours  the  past  decade,  accompanied  pri- 
marily by  Quakers.  Lodging  in  Finland  is  at 
Viittakivi  (founded  by  Quakers)  and  in  Sweden 
at  the  Quaker  retreat  center  directed  by  Robert’s 
daughter,  Julia,  and  Mats  Ryberg.  Also  avail- 
able: a third  and  final  4-Comers  tour  to  Anasazi 
sites  and  Navajo,  Ute,  and  Hopi  communities, 
focusing  on  the  Wetherill  Quaker  family  legacy, 
9/9-21/2002.  12500  Summit,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64145.  E-mail:  robhinshaw@msn.com. 


Sierra  Friends  Center,  a 238  acre  educa- 
tional and  retreat  center  in  the  Sierra  foothills 
near  Grass  Valley,  is  seeking  a fulltime  business 
manager/bookkeeper.  If  you  are  an  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  Friend  who  is  interested  in  living 
and  working  in  this  beautiful  place,  please  con- 
tact Amy  Cooke,  Executive  Director  at  530- 
273-3183  or  e-mail  amy.cooke@sfc.org 
**** 

The  AFSC  (Pacific  Southwest  Region) 

NEEDS  YOUR  VOLUNTEER  HELP.  For  the  won- 
derful programs  of  peace  and  social  justice  to  be 
possible,  we  need  people  who  are  able  to  give 
just  4-5  hours  a month  to  serve  on  an  adminis- 
trative committee.  These  committees.  Human 
Resources,  Program  Evaluation,  Finance  and 
Property,  and  Affirmative  Action  (within 
AFSC)  need  members.  The  meetings  are  usu- 
ally held  at  the  AFSC  office  in  Pasadena.  For 
more  information  contact:  Pat  Daggerty,  Nomi- 
nating Committee  Clerk,  at  626-355-6774  or  E- 
mail  at  patdaggerty@hotmail.com. 

AFSC  seeks  Regional  Director  to  be 
based  IN  Pasadena,  CA.  Director  is  responsi- 
ble for  overall  leadership  and  operation  of  the 
region,  including:  mgmt,  staff  supervision,  vol- 
unteer support  & guidance,  fundraising  & over- 
sight of  a one-million-dollar  budget.  The  region 
has  offices  & programs  Southern  CA,  NM,  HI 
& AZ.  Requires  strong  commitment  to  non- 
violence, experience  in  community  organizing, 
program  development,  implementation  & over- 
sight, & 4 yrs  of  mgmt  & staff  supervision. 
Women,  People  of  Color,  people  w/  disabilities 
and  lesbian,  gay  & bisexual  people  encouraged 
to  apply.  Salary  range:  $46,943-63,373.  Please 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  by  July  31,  2002, 


to:  Reg.  Dir.  Search  Committee-AFSC,  do  Jane 
Krause,  980  Fair  Oaks  Ave,  Pasadena,  CA, 
91103,  FAX:  626-791-2205,  E-mail:  Lbrus- 
seau@afsc.org.  Website:  www.afsc.org,  AA/ 
EEO  employer. 

**** 

Summer  Service  Opportunities 
AFSC/Quaker 

• July  19-22  (Friday  evening-Monday  after- 
noon): Corazon’s  one-day  home  building/ 
repair  in  Tijuana  area  of  Mexico.  Friday  eve- 
ning: gather  at  La  Jolla  (CA)  Meetinghouse. 
Saturday:  help  with  a housing  repair  project  in 
Tijuana.  Sunday:  site  visit/service  project  at 
Maclovio  Rojas  near  Tecate,  Mexico.  Monday: 
border  exposure  tour  at  San  Ysidro,  CA,  con- 
ducted by  the  AFSC/US  Border  program  staff. 
Cost:  $180  (financial  assistance  available). 
Contact  Anthony  Manousos  at  friendsbul@aol. 
com. 

• Service  projects  at  Indian  reservations,  etc. 
through  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Joint  Service  Program.  Contact  Mike  Gray, 
2852  W Gamez  Road  Benson,  AZ  85602. 
Phone:  520-212-4696.  E-mail:  afsc-imym- 
j sp  @ worldnet.  att.net 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

•Jul  28-Aug  3.  (NOTE  CHANGED  DATE!) 
Senior  High  Camp.  Our  week  for  Young 
Friends  and  their  friends  in  1 1th  & 12th  grades. 
Ann  Boone  & Paul  Harris. 

• Aug  4-11,  2002.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
through  service  for  Young  Friends  and  then 
friends  in  8th- 10th  grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff 
& others. 

•Aug  26-Sept  2,  2002  The  Annual  Commu- 
nity Workcamp.  Good  works  & good  fellow- 
ship at  Quaker  Center.  For  F/friends  of  all  ages! 
For  more  info,  call  831-336-8333  or  E-mail: 
mail  @quakercenter.org.\ 

**** 

Two-week  Work  Study  Program  in 
New  Delhi,  India:  Looking  for  up  to  2-4 
participants  for  a 2-week  work/study  visit  to 
New  Delhi.  Times:  June-July  2002  or  Dec  15- 
Jan  1,  2002.  Participants  will  have  to  pay  their 
way  to  India.  Food  and  lodging  at  a school  dor- 
mitory are  provided.  Not  luxury  accommoda- 
tions, but  clean  and  sanitary.  Participants  can 
work  for  half  the  day  and  use  the  rest  as  free 
time  to  observe,  learn  Hindi,  or  sight-see.  They 
are  asked  to  help  observe,  document  and  help 
evolve  a Quaker-based  strategy  involving  work- 
ers’ rights  and  education.  If  interested,  contact: 
Krishna  Seshan,  do  Kalpakam  Foundation, 
Box  4771,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95816-4771.  E- 
mail:  krishnas@lhot.com.  408-293-0461. 

**** 

Cards  and  Flags  promoting  peace 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  through  Kalpakam  Founda- 
tion, Box  4771  Santa  Clara,  CA  95816-4771. 
E-mail:  krishnas@lhot.com.  408-293-0461. 

Cards  with  Polly  Brokaw  American  Revolu- 
tionary Flag  with  a Peace  Dove  in  it  with  subti- 
tles: Peace  on  Earth  ; What  America  Needs  is  a 
Peaceful  Revolution ; Too  Blessed  to  the 
Stressed.  Card  packs  are  $5/  pkg  of  5.  T-shirts 
($20)  and  Table  Mats  ($5). 
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Life  Income  Plans 


Y 


The  Barn,  1938 


our  gift  to  one  of  our  life  income  plans  can  entitle  you  to  receive  income  as  well  as  various  tax  benefits. 
For  instance,  you  will  receive  a current  income  tax  deduction  for  a portion  of  the  gift  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  long-term  appreciated  assets.  On  the  death  of  the  income  beneficiary  (you  and/or 
another  person),  Pendle  Hill  will  have  use  of  the  funds  to  further  its  mission.  Life  income  plans  include: 


A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

In  exchange  for  a gift  of  cash  or 
securities,  we  will  agree  to  pay  you 
a guaranteed,  fixed  annual  income 
for  your  lifetime.  This  income  may 
start  now  or  at  a later  date,  such 
as  retirement.  The  rate  of  the 
annuity  is  based  on  the  ages  of 
the  annuitants. 


A Gift  to  our  Pooled  Income  Fund 

Sometimes  described  as  a 
"charitable  mutual  fund", 
income  from  our  Pendle  Hill 
Pooled  Income  for  the  Future 
Fund  is  based  on  the  earnings 
performance  of  the  Fund. 


Invest  in  the  future 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  you  can  make  an 
investment,  not  only  in  Pendle  Hill,  but 
also  in  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  please  contact: 


Barbara  Parsons 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 

800.742.3150,  ext.  132 

E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.  org 

www.pendlehill.org 


A 


A Charitable  Remainder  Trust 

We  are  happy  to  work  with  you 
and  your  financial  advisors  to  A 
create  an  individual  income 
arrangement  that  suits  your 
unique  circumstances. 
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